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PREFATOR T 


PREFATORY ESSAY, 
[(f all the ancient philoſophers, Socrates 0 
() the moſt celebrated; and in nothing was 
5 he more deſervedly ſo, ten in bldg the | 
firſt who adapted his philoſophy to common ap- 
prehenſions, and treated the abſtruſeſt matters, in 
the eaſieſt manner. 
The chief end of all our inquiries is to inſtruct; 
which can never be done effectually, without 
pleaſing; if ſo, that end can never be anſwered by 
dry diſquiſitions, and unentertaining diſſertations. 
The generality of thoſe, who have leiſure, 
are not able to attend to elaborate diſcourſes; 
and of 1 who can, many will not allo - 
the time. | 
Men of buſineſs come to books, for enter- 
tainment; and, if they are puzzled, will moſt 
certainly be affronted. Your men of deep reſearch 
are never better pleaſed, than when they have 
—_— to ſurmount : what pleaſes the one, 
is difagreeable to the other; fo impoſſible is it to 
| pleaſe all: both, though ſeemingly contrary, are 
idly buſy, eſpecially when the labours of the one 
are more curious than uſeful ; or the entertain- 
- ments 


again by a proper warmth and culture: Martial 


Our encouragements are fewer than theirs, and our 
improvements may be therefore leſs : we have all 


vi PREFATORY ESSAY. 
ments of the other, are more enervating, than 
relieving ; which will always be the caſe, when 


the latter are not conſidered as preparative to the 
former, or the former not made ſubſervient to 


What i Is 12 us, our 1 1 50 us neglect, 


as derogatory to our honour: what is above us, 
our indolence perſuades us to omit, as not relative 


to us: but what is there more intereſting, than 


the doctrine of morals; and what more eaſy, what 
- more entertaining vehicle for it, than 


poetry ? 

I have before hinted, that it was the moſt 
ancient, and thought the moſt inſtructive; as it 
is familiar, and generally pleafing ; and if it be 
not ſo now, it muſt be owing to rg 
to our exchanging ſound ſenſe, for empty 


refinements. # 
I cannot, with ſome, fo far undervalue the 
moderns, as to ſay, that their natural abilities are 
inferior to thoſe of the ancients ; or that what ex- 
cellence is in any of them, might not be raiſed up 


was indeed of this opinion, and I think him in 
the right, 
Sint Mecenates, non — Flacce, * 


their works for our copies, their acts for our ex 


amples; but for want of 1 we have 


little 
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PREFATORY ESSAY. vi 
little or no emulation. Nothing is to be done 
without ſpirit, and reſolution; but nothing have we 
to inſpire us with the one, or to fix the other. 


by a 3 4 Ny 4 . 


neſs, to undertake any thing laudable, is the in- 
fallible conſequence of the improbability of the 
ſucceſs. I mention not this to inſult, when I would 
lament the caſe of poor authors; thoſe I mean, who 
are forced to be ſo, out of neceſſity: thoſe who 


are exempt from it, will value themſelves on their 
| ſuperiority, and may make themſelves merry, when 
it is at their own expence. If good fortune has 


given them advantages above any others; let them 


_ refle&, it is only to give them a greater figure in life, 

in order to make them the more extenſively uſeful : 

' otherwiſe it is but expoſing them on an eminence, 
to make them the more ridiculous. 


It has been intimated, what fort of reading I 
would ſubſtitute inſtead of idle novels and romances, 
invented in dark ages, and continued till for the 
darkeſt purpoſes; leaving on tender minds the worſt 


impreſſions, when we every where want the very 
beſt. And here I may ſeem to need an apology. The 
grave ones, in ſome of theſe little pieces, may think 


me too ludicrous, as the gay ones, in the other, will 


think me too grave. Probably with thoſe of either 


taſte, the one may make ſome amends for the other: 
and I know men are no more of the ſame taſte, 


than of the ſame complex ion. e On 


On SEVERITY. 


E "ONE are remarked to be fo ſevere on 

N each other, as wits and critics. It ſeems, 
that the commendations on one, are look d 
on as diſparagements of the works of the other. 
Hence rivals generally are foes by profeſſion ; and 
things the moſt unbecoming gentlemen, and ſcho- 


lars, have been at times exerciſed againſt each 


other, with all the ſpirit of controverſy, rancour 
of party, and poignancy of ſatire. 

I mention not here, any particular criticiſms, 
or controverſies, undertaken with an air of doing 
good ſervice to the republick of letters, or the 
ſtate of the church; and not in the leaſt for the 
diſplay of the parts of the authors, their own 
glory, and advancement : for then wounding their 
reputation, or even queſtioning their abilities, would 
be touching them very ſenſibly : and as the powers 
of ſelf- admiration are ſtill greater, that of ſelf- 
intereſt would take the alarm. 

| Notwithſtanding, the being converſant with 
their compoſitions, ſome think is knowin g the 
beſt part of them ; a — this to their in- 


genuity, 


x 


ON SEVERITY: a 
genuity, though at the expence of rheir morality. 
Whether it be, that their ſprightlineſs runs them 
into irregularities, as warm imaginations into in- 
correctneſſes, which graver conſtitutions, or duller | 
geniuſes eſcape : In general, thoſe figns of ſpirit 
powerfully plead in mitigation of indiſcretions ; 
in hopes, that they will wear off with years, and 
a cooler judgment corre& the irregular fallies of 
fancy: as the warmth of it, which betrayed 
them, for want of a better culture, has put forth 
thoſe luxuriancies, which more prudence will re- 
duce into order. 

To this energy we owe the bold ſtrokes of a 
Homer, the daring flights of a Mz/ton, and a 
Shakeſpeare; which will always pleaſe congenial 


ſpirits, more than the mild correctneſs of Virgil 


and Addiſon: eſpecially, when the extraordinary 
beauties of the former make an abundant com- 
penſation, for any ſuppoſed want of the latter. 
I he free ſtrokes of Correggio, or ſurpriſing flights 
of Scarlatti, reſpectively, ſpeak more the genius of 
the painter or muſician; or the bold attempts of 
a Marlborough, or Eugene, the true hero, than the 
moſt ſtudied finiſhing, or the greateſt precaution, 
of an Angelo, or a Turenne : not but theſe are 
more commendable, but the others are more 
ſtriking, as they are the effects of force and fire; 
and if we have not theſe to inſpire our youth, 
what ſhall actuate the ſluggiſhneſs, which in- 
_ creaſes 


x ON SEVERITY. 
creaſes with years, and is the never-failing com- 
panion of age? 

+ 105th are naturally to be — in 
the ſpring time of youth; elſe the harveſt is but 
unpromiſing. Much, therefore, is left to the care 
of the induſtrious huſbandman, and he will not find 
fault with it, or begrudge his labour, in plucking 
up thoſe weeds, and exuberancies, which denote 
the goodneſs of the ſoil, and only called for the care 
of the owner; which care he will not be apt to 
think miſplaced, when more than a hundred fold 
rewards him. 
Theſe ſigns of ſpirit, are 1 to ſome, 
who can look through the clouds, of a brighter 
ſun riſing to it's meridian. The cleareſt days have 


had their mornings obſcured; and the greateſt ge- 


| Toes often have roſe from under a cloud; the more 
admired, as from ſuch an unpromiſing riſe : thus 
role Henry V. the diſgrace of his father's reign, 
the ornament of his own; reflecting a luſtre on 
every other. Wines of the ſtrongeſt body will 
not be clear, till they have undergone the art of the 
refiner ; and the deepeſt waters look muddy, and 
are unwholſome, till the dregs are ſeparated, 
and the reſt, through filtration, grows fine: 
nor can the brighteſt diamond, till poliſhed, and 
freed from the Kur, which, in it's native it 
contracts, ſhine forth in it's genuine helen. 


The appetites muſt be ſubdued, before pru- 
dence 


ON SEVERITY. Xi 
dence reſumes the reins. Vice is not the growth 
of any one ſoil, or climate. Some complexions 
are obſerved to be more liable to ſome kinds of it, 


than others : but whatever theſe propenſities may 
be, ſure I am, their forms, and degrees are all ac- 
quired; and theſe, like other national cuſtoms, are 
from obſervation, and habit; and we naturally 
fall into the fame kind of compliances, which we 
ſee our ſuperiors, or companions give into. 
Some, in order to palliate, and have an ex- 
cuſe, for what they are fo apt to practiſe, urge 
them as natural inſtances of the ſtrength of con- 


ſtitution; when they only are the perverſions of | 


our animal, and the groſs abuſes of our rational 
nature ; inſtances of the ſtrength of temptations, 
| weakneſs of our faculties, and ſigns of depravation. 

Youth may have their ſallies, as well as old men 
their dotage ; neither of them uncommon : tho 
the former ſeem the leſs unbecoming, though 
not leſs defenſible ; yet when under proper di- 
rections, they have been known to turn out much 
to the publick advantage ; when, otherwiſe, they 
had, or ſtill might have been, employed in a bad 
cauſe, as now in an honourable one. 

A coldneſs of conſtitution, and an ignorance of 
the world, may cenſure, what more prudence, the 
reſult of experience, would be inclined to excuſe; 
even virtue itſelf wiſhes it had been ſooner cor- 
rected, aad charity throws a veil over it. 


To 


= ON. SEVERITY, 

To have juſt ſentiments of the dignity of our na- 
ture, is highly proper; even of it's dark fide, might 
not be amiſs; as the one will keep us from too lofty 
notions; to the mortifying our pride: the other, from 
too debaſing; to the creating of melancholy. 

To be continually prying into blemiſhes, or 
aggravating faults, is as irkſome, as it is unjuſt. 
On the contrary, to dwell on the ſhining patterns 
of perfection, and the heights our abilities are ca- 
pable of carrying us; is the readieſt way to make 
us imitate, exert ourſelves, and, by emulation, be 
like them; and it will render us not diſpleaſing 
to ourſelves, nor diſagreeable to any others. The 
reverſe, is only gratifying a curioſity, not very com- 
mendable, and the ſpleen of thoſe, who delight 
in finding, or making, others, as bad as them- 
ſelves; glad to have precedents, to ſooth their 
 conſciences, and juſtify their conduct; too often 
ſhewing what they were, or at leaſt would have 
been, had they had opportunities: at once betray- 
ing a weakneſs of head, if not badneſs of heart; very 

little benevolence towards the fallen, leſs thankful- 
neſs for their own fancied degree of perfection; 
(perhaps, only an exemption, through their private 
way of life, from thoſe many temptations, others, 
in a more public ſtation, through neceſſity, are ex- 
poſed to): much blind zeal, without knowledge; 


much inſult in pity; much pride under the maſk 
of humility. 


'The 
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THE 


n E R M 1 FT. 


TITHIN the covert of yon ſhady grove, 
In days of yore, a holy hermit dwelt, 


For learning, and religion's lore far fam'd, 
Happy in friends, in health, in all but love. 
See awful gloomineſs ſpread o'er the cell, 
Suiting the preſence of a mien auguſt, 
And venerably ſolemn ! there the ſtream, 
Such as mere nature gave, affuag'd his thirſt : 
The herbs, his food ; no need of hecatombs, 
Harmleſs, in wanton cruelty deftroy'd, 
As daily offerings to a glutton's luſt. 
No fury ſwell d his veins, no black blood fore d 
His heart to rage precipitate and wild. 
His ſparing diet, and the cooling cup 


Refreſhing nature's, not acquired wants, | 


Well temper d with content, could pleaſe him more 
Than ſeaſon'd food of pamper'd luxury. 
Not “ Amadeus-like, his ſenſual part, 


In all the complicated ſchemes of vice 
| * Victor Amadeus. 
Vor. II. B 


2 THERE HERMIT. 
Securely to indulge, the ſqualid beard, 

The garb ſubfuſe, the tonſure, and the beads, 
Religion's ſemblance, and the maſk he wore, 
Nor convent's ſhrill-ton'd bell, or abbey's deep 
Low-ſounding chime, or organs pealing loud 
Awoke, or ſooth'd a drowſy faint at prayers. 

Oft as the eve her fable mantle o'er 
The face of nature caſt ; or grey- ey d morn 
Peep d o'er the uplands; ſolemn filence ſtood 
Attentive to his hymn : the tuneful birds 
Symphonious warbled out their ſofteſt notes, 
An echo to his voice, fo ſweet, that all 
Around ſeem'd paradiſe in him reviv'd ! 
And what cannot content effect! that charm 


Which ſweetens ſolitude ; and makes een wilds 
With bloſſoms blooming, than the roſe more fair, 


And ſweeter than the jeſſ mine: nature ſeem'd 


Accordant to his mind's harmonious frame. 


Each morn, and eve, to tend the tender plants, 
To prune th' excreſcencies, and teach the ſtems 


Luxuriant, how, in order due, to ſpring, 

(Emblem of youth by education train'd, 
To government, in ſocial order bound) 

His daily taſk : or, at the cloſe of eve, 

To hear the diſtant hum of villag d ſwains 


In rural mirth . When alls huſh d, 
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And the wild tumult of the buſy world 
Still as the grave; his active, thoughtful mind 
Yet wak dd, to liſten to the falling floods, 
Or to the driving whirlwind's cry: fore touch d 
At thoſe, whoſe buſineſs, whether luſt of wealth, 
Or honour call them to o ſuſtain the force 
Of warring elements —— his ſlight repaſt 
Made him riſe agile, to purſue his courſe 
Of daily labour. then to ſtrike the lute 
To Lydian meaſures ſweet, his voice, mean while, 
| Melodiouſly reſponſive, clear and ſhrill ; 

Pythagorean like, to intermix 1 
Pleaſure with toil alternate; th' other each 
Well recommending; to deceive, or calm 
The rough, or tedious hours, with grateful change 
Seaſonin g the dull viciſſitude of life. 
Th' Zolian harp ſweet-fabricated ſhell, 
(Full well in powers harmonic was he vers'd,) 
Now rais'd it's ſhrill-ton'd notes, melodious ; loud, 
Now whiſper'd to him ſounds, ſuch dying ſounds 
In many a ſoothing fall; as oft are heard 
From diſtant echoing choirs ; now ſwelling high, 
As nearer bearing on the raptur'd ear ; 
Now tremulous, in undulating airs, 
Retiring as it were to other ſaints 
In cloſe receſs unſeen ; ſtill ſounding ſweet 

| B 2 


4 THE HERMIT. 
To us in many a dying, dying fall ! 

As when the ſkilful fingers ſweep the lyre, 
Or pealing organs, through the echoing iſles 
Of ſome cathedral, or high vaulted domes, 

At ſudden reſt, you hear the echoes ſwell 
Aſcending tremulous to the high-arch'd roof ; 
As after drawing the enraptur'd foul, 

Till pauſing, in a ſoften d cadence loſt. 

When in the brighteſt ſunſhine of his days, 
Full in the prime of years, and beauty's bloom, 
A damſel paſſing fair, from neighb'ring vill, 
Chanc'd to trip by; for him, ah! luckleſs chance! 
Her auburn locks adown in ringlets wavd; 

Her ſhape was tall, majeſtic was her mien; 
Each attitude was dignity, and grace, 

And all her ſpeech the ſweeteſt ſounds of love. 
The crimſon roſes bluſh'd upon her cheeks ; 

The lilly died upon her well-turn'd neck, 

While conſcious innocence, and artleſs airs 
Added a beauty heightning every charm ; 

That had you ſeen her, fo divinely fair 

For her you'd hermit turn, your idol ſhe ! 

Her, as ſhe paſs d, he ſaw, —admir'd, —and lov'd. 
Her guardians on the love of lucre bent 

His ſuit deny d; though he with prayers, and tears, 
His love profeſs d; till funk in dull deſpair, 
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Here he return d, to bid a long adieu 
To her, and all the world: from earth to A 
All his affections chang d; he liv'd, he died 
Within this cell, forgetting, and forgot. 

Here contemplation liſten d, while the ſeer 
(For nature will recoil, tho art reſtrain) 
Gave to his love-lorn griefs ſome plaintive lays, 
Of woman's fickleneſs, or tyrant ſway ; 
Of guardian monſters o'er their love-fick wards ; 
While the dear image danc'd before his eyes, 
And cooing ſtock-doves ſeem'd to join his griefs, 
Nor winter's icy hand, nor northern blaſts, 


Nor when the bleak winds blow, or ſnow-flakes drive, : 


Nor all th' inclemencies of air, or earth, 

To him were half ſo cruel, as the pangs 

Of ſlighted love, by virtuous minds mot felt, 
Moſt dreaded, leaſt deſerv'd—the arrow ſticks 
Deep-rankling, nor yet dares he to reveal 
The ſecret paſſion, much leſs hope a cure, 
Where moſt he ought. Others the faireſt flowers, 
Remorſeleſs, riot on, nor feel the force 
Of guilt of conſcience, or of guiltleſs love. 
Oft was he ſeen, upon yon bank reclin'd, 

In meditation loſt ; or by yon ſtream, 
Attentive to it's murmurs ; hanging o'er 


The glaſly ſurface, by the margin green 
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He walk d, he ran, as vivid impulſe led, 


But ſhun'd all human converſe : calm, ſedate 


His days he paſs'd, contemplative, and grave. 


Oft have they ſeen him th' uplands run along 


To meet the orient fun, and, at it's dawn, 


Or ſetting, view the many colour'd clouds 
Chiefly of red, or golden hue ; and read, 


At eve, the ſtar-beſpangled firmament, 
Worlds beyond worlds, immenſe : then rapturous ſin g 


Glory to God on high, good-will to men”. 
While all the conſtellations ſeem'd to join 


In holy concert; liſt ning ſaints lean'd down 


From heav'n, to hear a kindred faint in pray'r ! 


Por oft they heard him chant his evening ſong, 
| Clear, and melodious ; with the morn return d, 


His oriſons began, ſublimely grand, 
In ſtrains poetic, that beſpoke a ſoul 
Concordant to the harmony of things. 

Then on the dew-beſpangled lawn he ſtray'd, 


Deli ghting to behold creation's works 


Renew'd, inhaling health at every breeze. 
His life was madnefs thought, by fools, his end 


Deem'd without honour ; how among the ſaints 


Skimming th' etherial plains, he reigns a faint! 
Each morn, each eve, the woodland Choir were wont 
With ſweeteſt ſong to greet him; round him came, 


it. 
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For him they knew ; the nimble-footed fawn, 


Of others fearful, them with gentleſt taps 
He hail'd, he ſtrok d; and they, with fawning fond, 


His kind carefles paid : the ſparrows knew 
His liberal hand, and daily at his floor 

His egreſs wait; not with more ſedulous care 
Attendant courtiers at the Primzer's gate 


Than they his levee—all with quivering wings 
Expreſs their gratulations ; chief of all 


A harmleſs red-breaft, now from off his hand 


| The looſe corns pick'd, and now upon his head, 
Or ſhoulder, perch'd ; in him fole truſt repos'd ! 


| Ye winged powers of air, who nightly glide, 
In the ſoft filence of the evening bland, 


When heard ye e er a voice more ſhrill, more clear, 


Melodiouſly more tuneful ; how your wings 
Beat to the motions of his reſonant fugue 
Aſcending ? ſay what time his laſt he breath d, 


A bleſſing on his patron; ſay, how ſaints, 


How angels hovering flew around his cell ! 


The winds in plaintive notes figh'd out their griefs ; 


The waters murmuring ſwell d; and down their banks, 


As if with tears o'erflowing, rapid ran, 


While dying airs upon the winds were heard 


Sounding his requzem ; if not fame belye, 


At evening-watch, are often heard ſuch ſounds, 
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| Beſpeaking, a divinity preſides 
| | Ofer th hallow'd grott ;—ſuch dying ſtrains as flow 
| Prom harp FMolian to th' attentive ear. 
6 His books of poeſy, and learned lore 
(Other employment tho to him well-known, 
Nor fought, nor valu'd he, intent on what 
= Might benefit, and pleaſe the good and wiſe,) 
His ſole delight, whilſt others ſtudy rapes, 
| Riots, and rapine, and mankind to plague; 
Marks of his grateful ſenſe, his ardent love 
For a retirement ſweet, and ſtudious eaſe, 
So well improv'd, he left his noble friend 
By whom they're valu'd, as he lov'd him much! 
And calmly as he liv, in peace he died! 
But not with him, the mem'ry of his deeds 
Thus died; the faithful record of his friends 
Still mentions him with honour ; ſtill retains 
Memorials of him. Often as the day, 
His natal day, returns, and oftner elſe, 
The neighb'ring villagers in duteous love 
Of one fo well rever d, in bands reſort, 
Paying their beſt devoirs : the hallow'd ground, 
With rev'rence, while they tread, of him they think, 
Of him they talk — © and here the holy ſeer 
« Was wont to lave” —the waters then they kits, 
Pourin g oblations to his manes—* here” 
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« He fat when muſing on ſublimeſt thoughts, 
He pen d inſtructive leſſons for mankind ! 

« Hereon he walk d - he flept—and peaceful were 
« His flumbers; innocence around him flew, 

« And guardian angels watch'd his ſteps" then oft 
They kiſs the ground he trod, and oft they wiſh 
Like him to live, and could they like him die! 
Then here before this ſmall, but antique ſhrine, 
Where he fo often kneel'd, they kneel,—then, hail, 
With pious awe, the genius of the cell! 
With pleaſure here they often trace his ſteps, 
Search his and invoke his muſe. 

If yet content has charms; if gratitude 
Has aught of lovely; or if virtuous deeds 


| Can pleaſe tho only in idea known; 


If faith, if truth, if pious ſenſe of worth 

Has aught of pleaſing; he had theſe to pleaſe. 

Still his remembrance will recorded live, 
Bloom in their breaſts, and flouriſh in their ſongs! 

The wounded trees yet ſpeak his virgin's name, 

And each carv'd rock, the ſubjects of his woe. 

Theſe, like the Sibyl's on looſe ſcatter'd leaves, 

He left; and part he cut upon the trees, 

And part on rocks, which ſoften'd at his touch. 

Smit with the love of characters fo fair 


I trace, on every 1 wounded bark, his hand 
No Vor. II. | C 
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Pleas'd to record the labours of his muſe. 

Than thoſe wherein my grief-enfeebled voice 
His fate deplores, the common fate of bards, 
Whom a Mecenas, or a Clinton's ſmile 

Had call'd to life, and bade his wings to ſoar. 

But baſhful modeſty, the poet's foe, 
Or penury, or worle, a frowning world 
Damp'd the aſpiring Genius — here he grew 
Till by the hand of time his bloſſoms fell; 
Dead to himſelf, and to the world unknown, 
Not e'en a ſtone to point out where he lies, 
Save th' humble off 'ring of an untaught muſe. 


„eee eee 
MEDITATION L 
On PUBLIC DISTRESS. 


Wo heaves our breaſt with foreign cares 
ſurcharg d, 


Our own enough to diſcompoſe our eaſe? 
Has this benevolence e er touch d thy heart 
Proud, independant ſtoick ? am I thus 

A ſelf-tormentor for another's faults ? 
— Then happy the unthinking. Is it juſt 
To feel their woe, which, for themſelves few feel ? 
Deſerves that tender ſympathy, that love, 
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That heav'nly grace, fuch dire reward of pain 
n 
The tender bloſſom nips, the promis d hope 
Of many a year; which, when with glee enjoy d, 
It loathing ſoon rejects. Ye tender hearts, 
Say, for what curſe deſerves ſuch cred'lous love, 
This recompence—and ſhall not virtue drop 
One tender tear, on raviſh'd beauty's grave ? 
For this, I ſee the genius of our land 
In fable mantle, pointing to the tombs 
Of injur'd innocence ; nor ſhall he ceaſe, 
Till thou, Britannia, with maternal care, 
A virtuous offspring raiſe ; till thou their minds 
Yet ductile, form'ſt to ev'ry worthy art, 
From females long eſtrang d; till thou hold'ſt forth 
For imitation (now examples rare) 
Fit patterns; till from inſults thou protect 
The modeſt virgin; till thou ſhalt reſtore 
Loft decency, and thou again ſhalt rule, 
Till pious poverty no more, deſpis d, 
Walk barefoot, or is ſhov'd into the ſtreet. 
Till mind-ennobling ſciences regain 
| Their priſtine grandeur—Impudence no more 
Ulurp the ſeat of honour: nor the ſcale 
Of juſtice fink to overbearing power. 

© +7 
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"Till dull chicanery, to dungeon vile, 

Retire ; and truth, imperial truth, prevail — 

"Till thou, that many-headed monſter, vice, 

Contund with force herculean, (foreign foes 

To theſe are trifles ;) 'till thou ſhalt reſtrain 

By ſymptuary laws, like prudent Rome, 

Encroaching luxuries, high-pamper'd train 

Of foreign taſte, and antick garb— till thou, 

In virtue clad, walk ſt forth, the publick care, 

And choice—'till our directors ſhall no more 

An empty title boaſt : but frugal all, 

All parſimonious, independent, free. 
Shall yet our country ſuffer, and no bard, 

No laurell'd patriot, and no heroe brave, 

Sound the alarm, and loud for juſtice call ? 
Fail, guardian, patriot, hail !- this finking ſtate, 

Buy wholeſome laws, by ev'ry ſocial art, 

By nervous eloquence, unſullied fame, 

By an example, worthy ancient Rome, 
Britannia's rights aſſert and guard. On thee | 

| Depends the publick faith: on thee recline 
Our liberties, our hopes. Go on—'tis thine, 

Great George, to counſel right: whate'er amiſs, 

Or others' prudence, cou'd or not foreſee, 

Or not prevent ; tis thine, by better ſkill, 

Inſight far more ſagacious and more ſtrength, 
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To form, to regulate : 'tis thine, our foes 
Too long inſulting, with ſucceſs elate, 
To quell : loſt dignity to arms, once found 
At Poictiers, Agencourt, or Creſſey's Field 
Victorious, give with ſpirit, give new life, 
To learning due encouragement ; due growth 
To trade, and uſeful art: but monkith ſloth, 
Monkiſh celibacy, and Romiſh crimes 
Baniſh this iſle. To free-born Britons grant 
That privilege, which none, but fiends, forbid. 
Within thoſe walls, to every art devote, 
Except that godlike, to extend our race, 
How many a fruitleſs, many a leafleſs trunk ! 
How many a uſeful ſubject, by hard friends, 
| (Whoſe benefits are cruel,) rather foes, 
Deny'd that privilege, to all allow'd, 
Except themſelves ; and yet by none refus d, 
Unleſs the hated, who their ſpecies hate. 

To failors give exemption from the gripe 
Of uſury; more cruel, than the ſtorm 5 
Of warring elements. Grant to the muſe 
Beyond the confines of her narrow cell, 
To ſtretch her wing the laurel- branch extend 
To ſons of ſcience— Grant to ſuitors right, 
Right of appeal; and when oppreſs d, redreſs. 
To induſtry,—the due reward of toil : 
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To virtuous poverty,—relief : To age 


And honeſty,—to be exempt from wrong : 
Laſtly, that conſcience void of ev ry crime, 
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14 MEDITATION. 


Which miſcreants wiſh—but thoſe, like thee, enjoy. 


MEDITATION u. 
On PRIVATE DISTRESS. 
HILE in the calmneſs of a ſummer's eve, 
Muſing I liſten to the various ſounds 
Of diſtant villagers, or to the noiſe 


Of falling cataracts; while o'er the ſtream 


Pale Cynthia riding to her higheſt noon, 


A tremulous luſtre ſheds : By yonder bank 
Regardleſs of the harmful dews that fall, 


Forgetting how the fleeting hours paſs off, 


Thoughtful I wander on; while o'er my head 


Twinkle thoſe worlds, thro' ſpace immenſe, which 
ſpeak 


In filent language, all, how mean is man!” 
While awe-ftruck fancy conjures up the ghoſts 


Of many a friend long ſince defunct, each buſh 
Preſents ſome ſpectre, or, a glimm ring ray, 
Projected from ſome lonely hut, the gloom 
Enlight'ning, ſeems a fiend meteorous : 


Where ſkimming o'er the lightly bending corn, 


The fairy elves, which nightly trip the plain, 


MEDITATION. =» 
Or hill, or dale, in ſportive gambols play ; 
Till peep of morn ; when ſcenting the freſh air, 
Aloft, in many an airy circle ſome ; | 
Others in caverns lie; till duſk of eve 
Renews tber wels —their light tripping feet 
Imagination hears, in haunted cell, 
Such voices calling, as when echo ſports 
In fyllabelling ſdunds, from high-arch'd trees, 
Or cave, or hill, reverberated calls. 
Secluded from the world, and from what elſe 
It pleafure fondly calls, in lonely cell 
Moaping I fit—the dying embers ſpeak 
The ruin d ſtate of once a goodly pile. 
Within thoſe embers ſportive fancy paints 
Pictures of various ſhapes, ſome ruin'd domes, 
An emblem of our ſtate—the fainter inp 
Dim-gleaming ſeems as lighting to the grave ; 
Here contemplation, melancholy's nurſe, 
Recalls paſt troubles, while the joys ſoon fade, 
Impreſſions faint ! then liſtens to the knell 
Nor values nor regards it — rather ſcoffs 
At the hard thinking ſoul, and jeſting calls 
A walking ſtatue - much "to pain inur'd, 
And ſolitary muſing; for intrigues; 
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Joyous, unſkill'd; the fair creation frowns, 

And ſpurns the dull appearance, as for life, 

And mirth, and jollity, unapt, of them 

Too much neglectful, nor neglected leſs. 
Againſt the adverſe hyperborean blaſts 

Struggling I ſtand, and, though on {lipp'ry ground, 

With ſtaggering ſteps, with open front erect, 

Of preſent ills, perhaps too ſenſible, 

Of future apprehenſive ; down the ſtream 

Too oft by violence born, and too oft near 

In the o'erwhelming tide of trouble drown'd. 

Yet Providence is juſt, though bad men thrive, 


Or works, like humbler me, complain ingrate. 


The ſweeteſt temper ruffled by like ſtorms, 
Will, with the ſtout tall maſt Britannia boaſts, 
Rock to the tempeſt ; there its ſtrength oppos d 
Stands more appro — this is virtue's fate, 

In tryals known. Here wanting more employ, 
Or more encouragement, I write ; I eaſe 
A head ſore troubled, and a heart o'er-charg'd 
With woe imaginary, real made: 
Atedious war I wag'd, with many a ſcar, 

A weather-beaten ſoldier, ſcarce eſcap d 
Death's adamantine jaws, by accident, 
A miracle I ſtand, hard fortune's ſtroke, 
To blunt its arrows, and defy the ſtorms. 


MEDITATION, 
Thou great, thou juſt preſerver of my life ; - 

Thou all- diſpoſer, guide my trembling ſteps, 
Again upon this ſlippery neck of earth, 
Life's iſthmus landed. By thoſe untrod bourns, 
Whence tray” llers never yet return d, O grant 
I neer may wander unprepar'd ! —Do thou, 
Guide of my infant footſteps, ſtill protect 
What yet of life remains: with patient Job 

If yet I ſuffer, be my end like his. 
Fee ſons of gallantry, and wanton eaſe, 
Sleep on the downy bed of reſt ; my head, 

Pillow d on thorns, with pungent pains diſturb'd, 
Ne er ſlumbers but in viſionary care 

My dreams, the phantoms of the waking thoughts. 

Debarr'd the ſocial converſe of the world, 
_ Unikill'd in all the arts to pleaſe, to ſcenes 
Of gallantry unus'd, for other ends, 
By friends deſign d, of foes condemn'd, I paſs 
This vale, ſoon wedded to an age of pain. 
Hard fate! yet harder made by ſpite, or ſpleen ! 
Say, what turns up the wheel of fate? a blank? 
The beggar's lot is hard, the fool's is worſe ; 
Their's is the proverb, fortune's heirs are fools : 
I truſt her little, but her favours leſs. 
Grant but that privilege, my betters boaſt, 
Then I were prudent, valiant, wiſe and brave, 
. .-Þ 
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Nay every thing, by fits, but what I am. 
Say we are bad, tis well we are no worſe: 
Our tempers ſuit the colour of the times ; 
Change but the times, and then, perhaps, we mend. 
The wiſe, to fortune, little leave, to chance 
Still leſs; yet accidents may come athwart, 
Croſs incidents our flow'ry hopes may nip; 
_ "Tis providence—and prudence tis to bear. 
111111111111711111711111111771 
MELANCHOLY. 
Melancholy ! ſource of every ill, 
Thou haunter of an abject ſtate ! ſay, why 
Aſſail'ſt thou this weak foul, to woes inur'd, 
This poor diſeas d enfeebl'd mind? why ſole 
Companion of the thoughtful ? ſtill thou fly'ſt 
The gay, and giddy votaries of mirth, 
| To vice eſtrang d; they wiſely drive thee back 
To my dark cell, on mould ring books to glut 
Thy gall-embitter'd appetite ; while health 
Flys thee, to fields of purer air, t' inhale 
The odorous plants, inſpiring breath; to dance i 
On green-turf'd lawn, or proſpects gay to view: 
From penury-repining minds remote? 
Say, ſhall the prieſts of indolence, ſhall drones, 
The fruits of honeſt labour, who ne'er toil, 
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Nor plow, nor ſow, thoſe worthleſs ingrates, ſnatch; 
While the labourious bee, by fraud deny'd 
The ſweet reward of labour, ſtarves, and dies. 
Say, is the hand of providence reſtrain'd ? 
Or, rather, is ambition's greedy arm 
Stretch'd o'er a fertile land, and ſole reclaims 
The common bounty, nature's product free, 
All unreſtrain' d, monopoliz'd by craft? 
How dares deſert, when pinion'd, when confin'd, 
Deſtin'd for airy flight, her wings extend 
Beyond the confines of this narrow cage ? 
| Dares it, amidſt the fetter'd fools of ſenſe, 

Be faſhion's rebel, ſingularly wile ? 

Dares it o'er timid indolence exult, 

The trifles of emollient wiſdom ſpurn ? 
Come, ſoporific dullneſs, cloſe thoſe eyes, 
Too much in childiſh vanity immur d. 
Come, ſweet inſenſibility, my cares 
Diſpel; let dullneſs bland, my flight retard; 
Blunt every keener appetite, that ſtarts 
Rebellious; make us to our ſtate reſpond. 
Come, apathy, come philoſophic eaſe, 

By thought ne'er ruffl'd, by deſires unmov d; 
Learn to be faſhionably wiſe; be grave; 
' Learn to be dull; forgetting, and forgot. 
The world negle&s thee, thou diſdain the world. 

Come, Fancy, thro' thy airy regions lead; 
D2 
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O loſe me in thy labyrinth of thought, 
Harras'd with ſtrange viciſſitudes of woe. 
Or, downy ſleep, around, thy pinions ſpread 
Oer thoſe dim eyes, too long eſtrang'd to reſt, 
Waking I toſs upon my bed of grief, 
As keen remembrance, of what once I was, 
Obtrudes unwelcome viſits at my cell. 
Poain would I frame my very ſelf, eſcap'd 
To other climes untry'd, unknown, wherein 
| Dwells righteouſneſs, dwells peace, dwells ſocial bliſs, 
But when, or where, imagination trys 
In vain to eaſe me; ſtill the ſame dull round 
Fatiguing, not an embrio folly teems 
To lull my ſenſe, forgetting who I am. 
When young—a ſenicr interrupts my view, 
Eyes my purſuits, my very ſteps obſtructs, 
Perhaps ſupplants, and bids me give him room, 
Is my love complaiſant to day? the next 
' She frowns, and to a gayer ſwain ſhe ſmiles : 
I Wait I admifſion”—lo ! another comes, 


And now another Beaux, an audience claims, 

And ſteals away the favour of the fair. 

Lo! there what many a rub ! when older grown, 

A junior comes, and ſhoves me from the green. 
We claim not then the privilege of years, 

Years are diſgraceful deem'd, where folly rules, 

Unleſs they truant play for joy unfit, 
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Inſipid, ſenſleſs, dull! that he alone, 

May riot to exceſs; that none may ſee; 

No prying eye looſe pleaſures interrupt; 

Bids us be ſerious, and conſult the grave 

That youth's for joys, yet ſuch as were denyd 

To others.—but, that age muſt think of death. 

Thus in the midſt of pleaſure, what dire woe 

In life beſet with ev'ry deadly ill; 

Sowr'd with appearances: with preſent ails, 

With future apprehenſions more diſturb'd, 

With paſt diſſatisfy d: twixt hope and fears, 
Reſtleſs we wander thro' this vale of grief, 

In ſearch of happineſs. One point, our aim: 

Which, if obtain'd, we're weary of, too ſoon : 

If miſs d, we're abject; to all others blind, 
Tho more deſerving : — faults to beauties turn, 
And who believes em not, we hold our foe. 

And now a little reſpite finds a gleam 

Of bliſs, but of duration O how ſhort ! 

To make us covet what muſt be deny d. 

Thro' fond indulgence aſk we for our faults, 
And fear to be convinc'd : for play-things cry, 
Which if deny'd, we deem ourſelves forlorn ; 
Which granted, ſerve to make — us greater fools : 
But folly is our choice, this, wiſdom ſeems, 
And always preſent, while true wiſdom flys ; 
Like bliſs, tho always in our view, the chace 
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Beſt gives a gout, which in poſſeſſion dies. 
Aid me, thou mimic, thou creative power, 
Around me ſpread thy fairy bands of mirth, 
Thy flow'rs perennial, and ambroſial ſweets, 
Thy ſenſe-regaling, wit- inſpiring wine. 
But what are theſe to minds by woe diſeas'd ? 
Can they expel the fever from the veins ? 
Blunt the ſharp arrow, piercing to the heart? 
Can they the ſlow, the ſtagnant blood impel, 
And make, in freer tides, the currents flow ? 
The mind, alas! itſelf alone muſt aid. 
Still the ſame thoughts in wonted courſe return; 
Still real riſe from half-imagin'd ills; 
And blooming nature loſes every charm. 


Place me by moſs-grown banks, in ſunny glades, 


On flow'ry carpets, nature's ſofteſt lap, 
Or where from hoary care's deep hollow vaults 
Echo in mimic tones, from ſtone-clad couch, 


Reſponds ; or where the winds, thro' crannies cloſe, 
And now more clefted roofs, and time-ſhook walls, 


To troubled minds a ſoothin g concert ſound 
In ſadly folemn plaints ; or where the bees, 
Or where the drowſy beetle winds his horn; 


Invite, with gutteral croaking loud, their mates; 
In the dun eve, when from the weather's pen, 
The bell is heard flow-tinkling down the vale. 


When from their marſhy beds the hoarſe-ton'd frogs, 


by. 
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Or where from th ivy-arched roof, the owl, 
High-horn'd, groteſque and grave, the filent hours 
Doſes out undiſturb'd ; near where the clock 
Hoarſe-tanging marks out in his moſs-clad tow'r, 
The tardy-lagging minutes, as they pats, 

Of leaden-footed time—there muſings lie 
Predicting how the human frame it ſaps; 
Tho flow, yet ſure it's pace; and mows alike, 
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The hair-clad peaſant, and the pearl-rob'd prince. 


When to their ſeveral folds, the penfive ſheep 
Walk bleating, and the lowing herds forget 
To graze, and all the warbling choir to ſing; 


| At diſtance let me hear the village-ſwains 


Low-murmuring in their cots ; whence trembling 
ſhoots 8 


A light far diſtant thro' the dreary duſk. 


Or near ſome cloyſter'd abbey's ruin d iſles, 


Pervious to winds, and driving guſts of rain, 


While hollow murmurs, where I ſtalk, beneath, 
Aſcend the vaulted caverns ; where the ghoſts, 
As fancy bodies, o'er their once-lov'd corps 


Glide, nightly viſits paying; let me 'wail 


The ftrange decays of time; preſaging thence 


| This mortal fabrick, ruſhing to decline; 


And, a few ages paſs, the world's high archs' 
Vaniſh—a vapour, never to return. 
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Or deep ſequeſter'd in ſome lonely vale, 
Where falling ſtreams re-echo to my plaints, 
There on a rock, my emblem of hard fate, 
My head reclin'd, my plaints ſhould ſwell the tone 
Of echo, and my tears the gurgling ſtreams. 
Ye ghoſts of the unburied dead, who haunt 
The marſhy fen, and deſert wild; who chuſe 
Black charnel-vaults, or thro the broken iſles 
Of ſome long dormitory, darkling cave; 
Till chanticleer with clarion ſhrill remands 
Unbodied ſhapes, on hanging icicles, 5 
To wait ſuſpended till next midnight watch. 
Ye ſpirits, who in church- yards glide along, 
In winding- ſheet, or ſhroud, or near your corps 
Who hover o'er the hollow tombs ; oft ſeen 
By way-ward paſſenger, or watchful dames, 
Who mournful viſit the ſepulchral urns : 
Or, ye who reſtleſs ſkim along the air, 
Or, watchful o'er your relatives, aloof 
At the dread hour of night, the fleeping warn 
Of dangers threat'ning ; or, ye ravens dun, 
Who ſnuff the ſcented air, and croaking call 
For carnage : hither all around me come, 
| Woe's meſſengers, thrice welcome to my cell. 
| Ye bleak winds blow, ye whiſtling tempeſts try 
To ſooth the breaſt familiariz'd to woe. 
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Why mention I of mirth ? which all comports 
With clouds, more gloomy, than the midnight ſhades; 
Worſe than Cimmerian darkneſs groſs ; thoſe clouds 
That hang the ſoul's benighted view, 
When doubtful of her fate ; in vain ſhe trims 
Her midnight lamp, in vain the volumes turns, 
Of antient ſages ; doubts and darkneſs till 
Surround her, wearied with the fruitleſs ſearch. 
To you, ye winged meſſengers of day, 
Bright flaming oracles of truth, I call; 
My trembling footſteps guide to thoſe fair ſeats ; 
Where peace and happineſs reſide, yours are 
Ihe heatific views: to us, who try 
This darkſome vale of woe, unſeen, unknown; 
Unleſs, when on the wings of faith, we ſoar 
Heav'n-ward, and call eternity our own 
Farewell ye daiſied fields; ſo wont to pleaſe, 
Ye moſſy fountains, and ye purling rills, 
So late the ſubject of my rapturous ſong ; 
In vain to me your leafy honours ſpread, 
The waters gurgle, or the linnets ſing; 
The richeſt colours all their luſtre loſe, | 
The daiſies fade, and jes'mines ceaſe to ſmell. 
Tell me ye ſhepherds of yon winding vale, 
Why low the oxen, why the lambkins bleat ? 
If touch'd with tender N of grief, 
Vo I. II. E 
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Their throbbing hearts are agoniz'd like mine ? 
Methought the melancholly bird of night 
In yonder turret, ivy-mantled, cry'd, 

To the wild whiſtling of the hollow wind, 
And ſummon'd me from hence: farewel,—I go, 
| Grief my companion; hope, be thou my guide. 


vos L 
ON AMUSEMENTS. 
TFT ET ſome at eaſe conſult their mind, 
44 Think, ſpeak, and act as moſt inclin d; 
Drag on a wretched length of days, 
Heedleſs of either blame, or praiſe: 
Let others ſeek a lofty ſeat, 
And ſtick at nothing, to be great; 
Whilſt in their ſpheres ſo high, they roll, 
Still ſubject, as their luſts controul : 
When ſome, like ſtreams in channels pent, 
Grow dull, and ſtagnate wanting vent; 
Whilſt others, rapid currents, fall, 
Aſtoniſh, threatning death to all: 


- Such as in gentle murmurs die, 
Through valleys run meandring by ; 
Pleaſe more the philoſophic mind, 
Are of more uſe as leſs confin'd. 
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If in the humble vale, or ſhade, 

Fortune has their allotment made ; 

Still they are active, eaſy, free, 


Of happineſs th' epitome. 


Tho' always they cannot poſſeſs, 
A fleeting, fading, happineſs ; 
| Still be they grateful for their ſhare, 
The better they the loſs can bear. 


Though fate, or rather fortune, frown, 
What is internal is their own ; 
| Awhile they may, beneath a ſhed, 
Till the ſtorm blows off, lay their head. 


Within them i is an ample field, 
Which either tares, or corn wall yield; 
I they are wiſe, they're ſure to find, 
Enough imployment in the mind. 


Within that world of wonders, lies 
What paſſes in the earth or ſkies; 
And for their comfort, and employ, 
Wide intellectual worlds of joy. 


' Whilſt more and more each fleeting day, 
But ſteals us from ourſelves away ; 
E np. 
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Where moſt beſide leave off, begin, 
Be free from folly, free from ſin. 


You will not blame, much leſs repent 
Time unemploy'd, or time miſpent; 
Since every hour will add new grace, 
And mend the mind, tho' marr your face. 

The book of nature open lies, 

To make thee ſtudious, honeſt, wiſe ; 
And every ſtar, which ſhines fo bright, 
Twinkles with Joy, to give thee * 


Unnotic F let no planet ſhine, 


Not an hour paſs without a line; 


The heav'ns, the earth, the air, the lea, 
Will preach to thee ** 


Then ever young, tho time grow old, 
Freſh in the book of fame inroll'd, 
Thou'lt triumph o'er the rage of time, 

And riſe, above the heav'ns, ſublime ! 


Such my amuſements: thou haſt thine : 
If better, give: or take thou mine. 
Which ſome may be induc'd to love, 

If you ſo good a judge approve. 
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OR UL 
To a FRIEND in TOWN. 


R OM learned duſt, and crabbed rules, 
And all the pedantry of ſchools, 
J come, amidſt the fair to fit, 
Thoſe preſidents of ſenſe, and wit, 
| To ſee the mirror of the age, 
How the fam d Garrick treads the ſtage, 
And how th' immortal Shakeſpeare writ. 
Shall I hear Quin with Harry droll ? 
Sir Jobn himſelf, his life, his ſoul, 

Of ev'ry character the ſpirit ! 
Uncertain whether more t' admire 
His comic force, or tragic fire, 

So various, and fo vaſt, his merit! 
With them, I'll ev'ry finer paſſion try, 
With Falllaff learn to laugh, with Lear to figh : 
Now in the height of joy, now deep diſtreſs, 
Now ſwell—now ev'ry rifing tear ſuppreſs. 

While all the various numbers flow, 
Full in the negligence of woe; 
And now again more briſkly move, 

In all the ecſtaſy of love! 
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Say Stoicks, when they talk of love, what means 
This flutt'ring at the heart, this throbbing through 
the veins? 

Born on their ſwelling words, whit thunders roll, 
What ſudden tranſports bear away the foul ! 

Such varied paſſions, from their accents 1. 
| Come trilling from their voice, and _— from c 
their eyes. 
Not a more wondrous art the Thebans prais'd 
In their Ampbion, when their walls he rais d; 


Nor more applauſe to the ſweet Orpheus fell, 
When his notes drew Eurydice from hell. 


Such magic has cheir charming art, 
Such eloquence to touch the heart, 
Such ſounds to pleaſe the ear: 
Say, ſhall I ſtile them leſs than Jove, 
Who can ſuch various paſſions move, 
And rule th' harmonic ſphere ? 
TSDSSISSTOEATETTTTDTTSTISASTTAISTATS 
_ ODE III. 
From the HERMITAGE. 
I. 
Shepherd fat penſive by * Bray's filver ſtream ; 
His ſong was of Sylvia, of love was his theme; 
He call'd to the zephyrs, to baniſh his care ; 
They reſponded in ſighs, their words ſeem'd as air. 
At Caſſle-Hiſ u. e 
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II. 
He call d to the hills; the hills brought the report, 
That Sylvia deſerted the fields for the court. 
He call'd to the vales; the vales doubled his grief ; 
The echo, it came; but, alas! no relief. 


III. 


He apply d to the trees; but the trees droop'd their 
heads ; 


To the willows ; the vitiows ſhed tears on their beds: 
He complain d to the waters; ſurcharged with woe, 
They ſcarce in their channels knew whuther to flow. 
IV. 

He ——_— to the ſongſters, who gladden'd his plains, 
They warbled their woes, they redoubled his pains ; 
And the winds, which did lately fo chearfully fly, 
mow heavily mov'd, and reply'd wi a ſigh. 
V. 

The vales, and the echoes, which us'd to rejoice, 
As theſe at her preſence, and thoſe at her voice; 
Now mournfully ſeem'd their great loſs to bemoan ; 
Thoſe look'd with a frown ; theſe reply'd with a groan. 

„ . 

The cormorant, ſcreaming, flew ſlowly along; 

The chattering jay did but mimic his fong ; 
The nightingale anſwer'd the cooes of the dove; 
And all their notes were—the fad tales of his love. 
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The fwains of the vale ridicul d his fond plaint, 
Tho greater his loſs, than my pencil can paint; : 
They faid he was trifling, that love was all blind, | 


And that Sylvia, tho' coy, was too juſtly unkind. 

No rivulets warbled, but ran murmuring by ; 

No breezes play'd round him; all trembling, they fly; 

No airs ſooth d the ſtreams ; away fearful they glide ; 

His fighs breath'd the Sales, and his tears ſwell d 
the tide. . 


IX. 
Fair Sylvia was gone, who made nature look gay ; 


Whoſe preſence converted e en darkneſs to day. 
But now there is nothing, as formerly, bright ; 
She's gone, and the day is as mournful as night. 
= | 
As muſing he fat, a cool zephyr drew near ; 
It dry d up his eyes, and it whiſper'd his ear; 
« Leave muſing, and wailing ; good ſhepherds ſhould 
cc keep ; | 
e Their breath for their pipes, and their time for 
< their ſheep. 
> 
He roſe, and no further of Sylvia now dreams; 
To ſhepherds, leſs buſy, he leaves idle themes; 
Like others, he ſees her as changing as air; 
And each clime affords one, as good, and as fair. 
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XII. 
His ſentiments alter d, the breeze chang'd it's note; 
In himſelf lay the error; in nature, no fault; 
For thats always conſtant, tho wav ring the mind; 
Who's true to himſelf, finds all nature is kind. 


Kas AAA AAA SSA n 
A FABLE on SLANDER. j 
The FARMER and the FOX. i 


II/ HEN once your character is ſtain'd, _ 2 {4 
| "Tis difficult to be regain'd : 

A whiſper, lighter than the air, 
Soon takes the wind, —no matter where; 
Whatever ill your neighbours do, 
Though no one knows, they'll fay, tis you: 
As if there was no other elf, 
In all the pariſh, but yourſelf. 
The rumour flys through all the town, 
And flander joins to run you down ; 
The very rogue will cry, ſtop thief, 

And ten to one, he gains belief : 
A thing, improbable, they credit, 
Becauſe that in the news they read it. 
Quoth Jahn, with many a ſhrug and wink, 
Tell me, does not friend Bevil drink? 
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34 VVV 
« For tother night I faw him drunk ; | 
He ſhrug'd again —; © and had a punk: 
« Ay, very true, upon the bench, 

« I faw—lT thought he loy'd a wench :” 
Tho' Bevil ſwears, upon his life, | 
He had not drank, —and twas his wife. 

A Fox there was, of honeſt breed, 
Who now and then, when much in need, 
Would to his appetite give looſe ; 

And take his neighbour's duck, or gooſe. 
The thing was known, and all the fault, 
Was laid on Fox, tho' never caught. 

A pig was ſtol'n, a calf was miſſing: 

The Fox, the rogue was, all were gueſſing: 
A lamb was gone: John, by the bleat, 

Could ſwear it was the Fox's meat; 3 

And all the ſtol'n hens and cocks, 
Were laid upon that villain Fox ; 

For John could witneſs he lov d pullet, 

The bones were ſticking in his gullet ; 
The talk was, that a hue and cry, 

Muſt ſoon be rais d, and Fox muſt die; 

Till on a ſearch, the little lamb, 

Was found at diſtance from the dam. 
The calf was neither ſtol'n, nor ſtray d, 
But grazing found, in t other mead; 
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The pig was gone for better food, 
To eat the acorns in the wood ; 

The herd, which broke beyond their bounds, 
Went, one and all, to other grounds. 

And Jobn who lov'd ſuch hollow meat, 

And wanted much to have a treat ; 

Was ſeen to open all the pens, 

And ſteal away the cocks and hens. 

John, from the briars, marks would ſwear, 
He knew the vixen by the hair; 
Tho' oft a pole-cat, neighbours fay, 
Was ſeen, at times, to paſs that way. 

The gin diſcover'd by the ſkirt 

There left, poor John was in the dirt. 

But now his honeſty was in, 
Good John could go thro thick and thin; 
For ſure in ſuch an age of vice, TT 
Tis folly to be too preciſe. 

He ſwore too, as he was a ſinner, 

Fox had a lamb, one day, for dinner: 

That morn, a dog in briars was tied, 

Who mutton lov'd, or much belted. 

The ſwine had ſtray d beyond their bound, 
And what was worſe, were drove to pound: 

The boar too, after them reſorting, 
Stay d out, a night or two, a courting ; 
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But came again at home to lie, 
And flyly ſtole into his ſtie; 

While the o'erſcer ſlept at his eaſe, 
Friend John, or herdſman, — what you pleaſe z 
Like other folks, in higher ſtation, 

Who mind themſelves, but not the nation: 
Yet one he ought not to have nam d; 

For all his roguery was blam' d; 

And many others I cou d tell, 

Who lov'd a capon full as well. 

Still John infiſts, had Fox been taken, 
He'd fav'd his credit, and his bacon. 

Say what you will, you can't convince 
Touch a gall'd horſe, he ſoon will wince. 
Fohn ſticking to his text, yet ſwore, 
The Fox had rode off on the boar; 
Then “ ſteal a young pig, — what a brute ! 
6 A roaſter too, within the ſtatute.” 

Thus he cou'd reckon up th' amount t'ye, 
Of all the loſſes in the county. T 
Was there a thief, twas Fox he'd warrant, 
There was no other rogue fo arrant ; 

He knew the varlet by the foot, 

No other cunning rogue cou'd do't. 
When e er you're open to deceit, 

Tis odds, but you'll have ſoon a cheat. 


A&A FASL n 
Had I not ſeen it with theſe eyes, 
I'd not believe it, John replys. 
Then I, not ſeeing, am excus d, 

If I will not be fo abus d. + 
Truths no great ſtretch of faith require, 
Where's ſo much ſmoke, there muſt be fire. 

Is any thing unlucky done ? 

"Tis this, or that man, or tis none: 
One ſchool-boy will another ſcreen, 

c I cannot tell what tis you mean :” 
They know no more than I, or you, 
Tis any man, except the true: 

"Tis very rare you find the cheat, 

A ſmall rogue ſuffers for the great. 
One muſt another's failings bear: 
Who lie, if need, as well can fwear. 
Among ſo many wayward youth, 
Tis difficult to find the truth. 
Lou may by ſervants be ill treated, 
Confide you muſt, and may be cheated. 
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O D E I. 
To a dying TAPER. 


HOU trembling flame, fo like my own, 
To what ſhall I compare thee ? 
Volatile as a bubble blown, 
And as a phantom airy ! 
Gradually my feeble taper 
Daily haſtens hence to hie ; 
Life fits wavering like a vapour, 
As upon the wing to fly. 
If, like thine, my light aſcending, 
Be a guide to others feet; 
Tho as ſhort ſhou'd be my ending, 
Will my favour prove more ſweet. 


By daily toil, my vigour waſting, 
My ſpirit going to decay, 
Shews t another world I'm haſtin g. 

When in this I've had my day. 


For experience, ſhort of pleaſure, 
All we with, and all we have; 

Boaſt of knowledge, ſcanty treaſure! 
Only light us to the grave. 
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Honour, thus, a Phantom ſhewing, 
Glitter d like a taper's light; 

1 clouds of envy drawing, 


T” intercept our dazzled fight. 
Flatt rin g tombs our praiſes ſpeaking, 
Equal d t immortality; 1 


Vanity full-blown, and breaking, 
Low as baſeleſs viſions lie. 


'Th' hero's acts to death preluding, 

Pompous boaſt of martial fire! 
Thoughts of great deſert intruding, 

* in duſt * 


Wanting cheer, fatigu'd with nillas, 
(Cloſe my caſe with thine is link'd :) 

As thy Lamp, for want of oiling, 
Muſt my taper be extinct. 


eee 


To my TAPER. 
T HITHER, tell me, art thou flying, 
Hanging on a ſingle breath? 


All of us, like thee, when dying, 
Turn, as ſoon, to mother earth. 
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Quick as thought, now ſunk, now riſing, 


Thus a fairy ſpirit ſeems: 


Each flatt ring hour ſome hope bringing, 
Shews that life's a waking dream. 


If death's but a reſt or ending, 
Welcome death, and happy reſt ; 

If to farther woes extending, 
Fly, hence fly! unwelcome gueſt! 


Tho diſeaſe acute aſſail me, 
_ Fly, O! fly me! black deſpair ; 
Till my ftrength and vigour fail me, 
What I can't avoid, Ill bear. 
My viſual orbs, like thine, decaying, 
Cloſing on a world, like this; 
My blindneſs to it's faults betraying, 
| Make, perhaps, my greater bliſs. 
If my reſpite ſhould be longer, 
HFave I reaſon to repine? 

Paſſions failing, ſenſe grows ſtronger, 
There my light is more than thine. 


Lo! thou haſtneſt to be gone; 


Wilt thou then in darkneſs leave me? 
When thou'rt out, my work is done, 
A little light will relieve me. 
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Trembling with thee, how I alter ! 
Doſt thou hint, it is enough ? 
Farewel ! light tis gone — I faulter— 
Gentle reader take my ſnuff. 
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A PRAYER. 


Thou, whoſe throne is heav'n above, 
Thou fount of unexampled love 
Thy name be hallow'd ; let all lands 

Be ſubject to thy juſt commands. 
Thy kingdom come; may all believe; 
And, as thou giv'ſt the faith, receive. 
As among faints in heav'n, thy will 
Be done, let faints on earth fulfill. 
On thee our daily food depends, 


Ol ſhow'r down health, and raiſe us friends. 


That mercy, we offenders ſhew, 


On us, thy ſinners vile, beſtow. 
Permit us not, tho frail, to fall: 
But if we err, O! ſoon recall. 
Thine is the kingdom, glory, pow 'r, 
Till all eternity's no more. 
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O thee, my God, I bend my knee, 
_>_— Hear me, O hear, thy votary, 
From forth my pris n of clay: : 
Thy light to all beſides benign, 
O let me feel again divine ; 
O pour a flood of day! 
| But if, for other ends, thou know ſt, 
On me, on all mankind: 
Teach me, like them, to be content ; 
And, that my hours be not miſpent, 
Thy light, O give my mind. 
* m. 
By faith, b blind Bartimeus ſaw ; 
His pray'rs bon ben. « boon could draw; 
On heaven alone he hung. 
O! could my ftrains a faviour raiſe, 
Tho' I were filent in his praiſe; 
Each eye would prove a tongue. 
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SQLILOQUY. 
YAN er exiſtence be eſteem'd a curſe, 
Deſign d a blefling, gift of God benign, 
Howe er abus'd ?—what if his gifts diſpens d, 
Shou'd not be equal found? muſt we arraign 
The voluntary donor, claim the boon, 
As debt of nature, to our merits due? 
Can animated duſt, can vileneſs plead 
Aught of deſert ? can baſe corruption call 
On infinite perfection to act right? 
Where ſhall we find, beſides itſelf, a judge? 
Who has the delegated rule of right? 
If all are gifts, if favours all, beſtow'd 
By the creative pow'r ;—they may exiſt 
Unequal, partial thought, but not unjuſt ? 
If various ſtates do various gifts demand; 
Different endowments, to each ſtate aſſign d, 
Are well adapted; the ſame objects pleaſe 
Not different taſtes, and never pleaſe alike, 
Or long, the ſame. With ſtations, as with climes, 
The child, what pleaſes, ſoon the man diſguſts. 
How differs age from youth ? as cold from heat, 
8 - 
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As ſpring from winter. To each ſeaſon, cl ime, | 
All right aſſign, tis ours to acquieſe. 
The good, with thankfulneſs, improve; the ill 
We can't avoid, without reluctance, bear. 
Grant the creator infinitely kind, 
Still much to induſtry is left—man ne 'er 
Had active pow'rs for indolence, who knows, 
Except he try, what human ſtrength avails ! 
What wayward paſſions, like corrupted wines, 
Good arts may meliorate; the fame, who now, 
A Czſar ſmiles, all affable, all bland, 
Might in a Cat's rigid worth have frown'd : 
And Cataline ſtood forth, his country's prop, 
As Tully eloquent, as Brutus brave.— 

Why blame we chance, why fate, thoſe Phantoms 

wild, 5 ; 

Begot by folly, or a heated brain, 
When nothing happens, but as God ordains, 
Or providence permits; a moral plan 
Admits varieties; whoſe ſecret ſprings 
Directed by a hand, to us unknown, 
Are not attended to. The common courſe 
Calm, and unruffl'd, as the glaſſy fea, 
Is ſeldom notic'd.—On the tide we fail, 
Quick, inattentive to the hand, that ſteers, : 
That fafely brings us to th' expected hay'n ; 


SOLILOQUY. 
Come but an adverſe gale, when tempeſts ſwell, 
And billows laſh the ſounding ſhore; aghaſt, 
We ſtare ! as not reflecting ſeas muſt roll, 
And winds muſt blow; and hurricanes ariſe ; 
Poor abſent man ! thy leave, thy will unaſk'd; 
Tho thou'rt diſtreſs d, or thouſands fink, or ſwim. 
| What if the general order of this ſtate 
Demand ſuch motions, ſalutary found, 
To others, tho', to thy mean partial ends, 
Deem' d noxious ;—where was wiſdom, to foreſee ? 
Where prudence, gainſt thoſe ills to fence? yet more, — 
Where patient courage, to ſubmit, to bear? 


Here temperance, all tempting thoughts to ſhun ? 
Where juſtice, to aſſign to God his due; 


And kiſs the rod, tho rais'd to ſtrike thee dumb? 


Say, thou haſt theſe—and ſhew thyſelf a man ! 
Farewell, deporting genius of the muſe, 
Thou ſweet companion of an idle hour, 
Thou ſolace of my anxious breaſt, farewell! 
No more with me, the woodland glade or rill, 
Or cryſtal health- inſpiring founts, wilt thou 
Reviſit; or on ſunny bank reclin d, 
Chant to the zephyrs bland, ſome choral ſong, 
Of ſlighted love, or virtue in diſtreſs. 
Petrarch, to thee, the injur'd lover's care 

J leave, in piteous plaints his fate bewail, 
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So like thy own, O were his muſe the fame ! 
To other climates may'ſt thou rove more kind; 
But let not his diſtreſs thy joys appall. 


DSSSSSTOSSSSTTTTSSSSSAIIOIITETD 
A FABLE. 
The BUBBLE and the PLANK. 


A what an empty thing is fame? 
A blaſt, a bubble, or a name; 

The child of chance, it's ſtay an hour; 
Half that—th' extent of all it's power; 
That only in the ſunſhine grows; 
Light as the air, unfixt, as wind ; 
Changing with every varying mind; 


Trying by every art to riſe, 
| Rarely by truth, more oft by lyes; 


By vanity, and pride upreas d, 

Neither reſpected much, nor fear d: 
Now to the midway air reſorts, 
When ftretch'd to an unuſual ſize, 

It breaks, and in an inſtant, dies. 


a 'F ABS L © 
A bubble on one fummer's day, 


| Swam down the water, ſpruce and pay : 


It's colours, of the brighteſt hue, 
Beſpangld more than morning-dew, 
Bright as a gem, or orient pearl, 
In fact, a very nonpareil. | 

Proud of it's ſhew, and gay attire, 
Apt as a beau himſelf t admire, 


It thus addreſs'd, with ſovereign pride, 


* then floating by it's fide : 


ſt thou ſo meanly clad, to ſwim 


On the fame ſurge, with me fo prim ? 
Doſt thou not ſee, how well I ſhew, 
Gay as the many-colour'd bow ? 


80 bright my beams, not cen the ſun, 


At it's meridian, brighter ſhone. 
Whilſt thou a leg of heavy race, 
Art a reproach to any place, 
A very ſcandal, all agree, 
A contraſt, the reverſe of me. 
« Bubble, 1 ſe thy gaudy mien, 
The vaineſt of the wat'ry ſcene : 
But like all fribbles, weak and thin, 


Like hypocrites of patch, and paint, 
Groſs ſinners each, in ſhew a faint. 


All dreſs without, but nought, within: 
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Froth as thou art, thou ſoon wilt paſs, 
Unknown, an undiſtinguiſh'd maſs. 

As muſhrooms of a ſudden birth, 
Sink, to what rais'd them firſt, the earth : 
As for myſelf, tho' I might boaſt, 
As much of excellence, as moſt, 
Will only add, Britannia 's flood, 
Ne er ſaw a better ſtick of wood. 
Mean tho I ſeem, and out of plight, 
Long have I ſtood in hardy fight, 
And all Britannia s lightning hurl'd, 
Wars thunderbolts, thro all the world, 
Nor ſhall I the pre-eminence yield, 
To any warrior of the field : 


Who boaſts a nobler pedigree : 
Tho now like many a worthy plant, 

Brought by my ſervices to want, 

| Reduc'd to an inferior rank, 
Hard is the caſe of many a plank ! 
Since Britain's wants are now no more, 
Tm failing to my native ſhore ; 
When thou art gone, in hopes again, 
To bear her thunder o'er the main. 

O come when bubbles ſhall give way, 
And hearts of oak alone bear ſway. 
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When for our country's weal a fpirit, 
Is to promotion th only merit. 
Founded on virtuous actions fame, 
Is not a puff, or empty name: 
Nor owes it's progreſs, nor it's birth, 
To folly's, or to flattery's breath ; 


Mirror of ſenſe, reſult of truth, 
Still blooming in perpetual youth! 
It's hue ne'er changes; leaves, ne er fade, 
Tho' wrapt in dull oblivion's ſhade. 
| While fortune's minions, ſons of power, 
The buſy triflers of an hour, . 
Of every changing wind the ſport, 


4 The ridicule of camp, and court, 


Wanton in wealth, and ſwim at eaſe, 
The gaudy wonder of the ſeas: 


Their honours, titles, fink away, 


| Themſelves but pageants of a day. 
— 
FABLE I. 
The OAK and the SHRUBS. 


"HERE lid, beneath an aged oak, 
A ſhrub or two, who thus beſpoke 
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Their guardian Tree, © how fine you ſpread, 
And lift into the heavens your head, 
With gloſſy leaves, and branching arms, 
Extending to the ſun your charms : 
Whilſt we ſtand here in piteous plight, 
Deny d the very air, and light; 
Moft humbly bend, —ſcarce ſee the ſun, — 
What, for ſuch uſage, have we done ? 
What a mean figure we have made, 
Out of Court-ſunſhine, in your ſhade ; 
Tho' ſwoln to an enormous ſize, 
Remember whom we aggrandize ; 
Yet nothing have, but leaves, or loppings, | 
Beſides ſome filthy rain, or droppings ; 
Which only tend to make us ſower, 
Elſe fair, and ſweet as any flower, 
We might, as well as others, riſe, 
And ſhoot our heads into the ſkies. 
But now, you only ſtand aloof, 
Catch, and turn all to your behoof: 
While we, below, your ſcorn and ſcoff, 
| Seem only made, to ſet you off. 
Tho the ſame wood, the ſelf-fame earth, 
Gave, us all, nutriment and 1 
We dare not raiſe aloft our head, 
Tho full as nobly born, and bred. 
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The heart of oak with high diſdain, 
Reply'd—* Fve heard you fools complain ; 
But know this clamour's out of ſeaſon, 
Againſt my eminence tis treaſon : 
Such ferubs have been too long protetted ; 
By every one, but me, rejected. 
Had you not murmur'd you might lie, 
All fafe, thro' your obſcurity ; 
But now, fince you're ſo ſaucy grown, 
Tl leave you-—Then his arms withdrew, 
And left them all expos'd to view. 

The bleak winds came, the driving rains, 
Deſcending, ſwept part off the plains; 
A part was trod into the mire; 
The reſt, made fuel, food for fire: 
The reſidue, and clear d the ground. 
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FABLE III. 
The TRAVELLER and the Dos. 


XX OULD you an eminence aſcend, | 
| Firſt make an honeſt man your friend; 

A faithful counſellor and true, 

| And what he ſhall adviſe purſue. 

Look to your ſteps, obſerve the ground, 

Leſt that your giddy head turn round. 

Then try the ſteep aſcent to gain, 27 

Stretch every nerve, each finew ſtrain ; 

Unmindful of the flowery ſcene ; 


Who truſts them leaſt, is moſt ſecure. 
Envy will follow, like a ſhade, 

It is a tax, on virtue : 

This your beſt actions will refine, 
Malice invert, and ſpleen malign ; 
Unwillingly inferiors ſhew, 
That deference, to merit due. 
Th' aſpiring genius . 15 * 
The tempting bait, and glittering prize, 


On either fide, baits intervene ; 5 
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And ſtruggles up the mountains brow, 
Tho, every now, and then, he feels, 
A critic ſnarling, at his heels. 
To indolence it is a crime 
Enough, that you above it climb : 
Baſe minds, thro' malice, ſpleen, or ſpite, 
Will ſhew the teeth, that cannot bite; 
Since conſcious innocence will guard, 
And virtue be its own reward. 
A Traveller in queſt of gain, 
Was ſeen, as pricking o'er the plain; 
A ſurly Cur ſtole forth, and bit him: 


The ſtranger turn d, reprov'd, and hit him; 


What mean you thus to paſs us by, 
Quoth Pug,—what don't you ſee tis 1 ? 
« Was I to mind ſuch Curs as you, 
I ſhould have nothing elſe to do; 

* A barking dog in every ſtreet, 

« Whene'er I paſs, I'm ſure to meet. 

Let me adviſe you, not to bark, 
« Come, and affail us in the dark. 
We're on our guard, in open day, 
« Such yelpings coward Curs betray. 
« If in the wrong, a friendly bite 

* May do me good, and ſet me right. 
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gut not a thouſand bites will do, 
ce From ſuch a Puppy-Dog as you. 
&© But know, infidious wretch, tis fit, 

« Thus every biter ſhould be bit.” 

The critic ſnarls,—you dog, you brute, 
What paſs me by, and not ſalute? 

(As if there could be nothing done, 

But low'r your penant, fire your gun) 
Tis to my perſon due, nor leſs, 
To the grand art, which I profeſs ; 
At others merits we muſt rail; 
Are angry, if they ſcarcely fal. 
More angry ſtill, if there be nought, 


III. 


Our trade depends on finding fault. 


Like ſcavengers, in kennels, rake, 

If flips we find not, we can make. 

Your greateſt crime, if you pretend, 

To write—what critics cannot mend. 
ie 
« Critics from authors ſhould have food; 


Fall to, the offals are but vile, 


You ſnarl, — but give us leave to ſmile. 
Your language, like your ſtate is foul, 
Some dogs are'nt pleas'd, but when they growl. 


Baut why ſuch cannibals, I pray, 


To eat fo many in a day? 


e 
Not minding, whether great, or ſmall, 
Take them alive down, bones and all ! 
Yet I muſt own, it better ſuits, 

If we muſt die, by men, than brutes. 
I own it wrong, that any dare, 
Save thro your ſpectacles, to ſtare ; 
I know you critics cannot brook, 
Any, thro other optics, look, 
Your meanings right; pray what pretence, 
Have any elſe to common ſenſe? 
I know a juſtice, who can't bear, 
That any, but himſelf ſhould ſwear, 
If you are right, —then what are we ? 
Two of a trade cannot agree. 

Some conſciences you muſt offend, 

When they find nought to reprehend. 
Somethings may not your humour hit : 
For others, if not you, they're fit. 
Some rail, becauſe it tends to eaſe, | 
When faulty moſt, then moſt you pleaſe. 

Il humours, always ſhould have vent, 
Moſt dangerous, when moſt cloſely pent. 
Some things here may not hit your mind, 
'Tis plain, they weren't for you deſign'd. 
Tis not my ſcheme, you ſhould be teiz'd, 
E'en drop them—we ſhall both be pleas'd. 
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What is't to you, to kill the time, 
If I thus (cribble,—where's the crime? 
Perhaps in manners, and in taſte, - 
Youre frenchify'd—to you 'tis waſte. 
To pleaſe you is not in my power, 
Lou may diſlike the grapes are ſour. 
I own, I deal not in romances, 
Or empty novels, flimſey fancies : 
I never yet expos d ſuch ware, 
I ſeldom deal in foreign fare, 
If you like Engliſh—ſit and dine, 
If not—you are no gueſt of mine} 
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ON SUSPICION. 
UC H prudence is required to paſs thro' 
VI life, fo full of temptations, with tolerable 
credit to ourſelves, and no diſgrace to our friends ; 
and great good nature, not to give, or take offence, 
in a world fo given to cenſoriouſneſs, and fo de- 
ſerving to be cenſur'd. 

Hypocriſy is ſo 1 
cheats impoſed on the ignorant, and undeſigning, 
that now-a-days good nature is reckoned a kind of 
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weakneſs, where craft is true wiſdom. This dire&s 
us to deal with every man, as if he was a knave, 
till we find to the contrary ; tho' twould be matter 
of prudence, that he ſhould not know it; neither 
giving him an occaſion to think fo ill of himſelf, 

nor, ſo well of us. This may ſet the artleſs on 
their guard, who are unſuſpecting of artifice ; the 
moſt liable to be impoſed on, tho leaſt deſerving 
it: and make others honeſt, who, thro' an un- 
| happineſs of memory, may frequently want to be 
reminded, that it is the beſt policy. 


As a fence againſt the artful, ſuſpicion is amark of 
wiſdom ; otherwiſe, it is the effect of folly ; and 
may be the cauſe of much miſchief : when we do 
this, without any reaſon; or not a good one; or give 
them to underſtand it ſo; without previouſly guard- 
ing againſt them. The former is as much raſh 
judgment, as the latter is ill conduct: ſince they 
will never want an occaſion of charging us with 
| Infincerity; when it would be criminal in us, to 
have fellowſhip with the deceitful : for ſuch they 


always will be, whenever their intereſts are thought 


(as indeed they really ſhould be) inconſiſtent | 


with ours. 


Seldom is any one ſuſpected unleſs ſome N 
actions have given an occaſion for it; ſome ex- 
preſſions made us imagine him, not to be what he 
Vor. 3 1 * 
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pretends to be; the character of a hypocrite being 
ſo common, and ſo much to be dreaded, and ever 
avoided ; in itſelf very deteſtable ; in it's conſe- 


Youth is credulous, ſometimes to its coſt ; age is 
more diffident, and the more to be commended, as it 
is a ſign of i improvement. Having experienced deceit 
in ſo many caſes, it ſuſpects it in moſt. It may be an 
error, but it is on the ſafeſt fide, except where 
it is itſelf ſuſpected, then it never fails of being offen- 
five. The general hypocriſy of mankind above hin- 
ted at may alleyate it; in ſome meaſure, tho no body 

cares to have his own honour queſtioned,or his cha- 
racter ſuſpected. As it is the reſult of experience, it 
is the beſt wiſdom : but ſo many are there, that 
expect to be credited, who oe little pretence 
to it; a man may be excuſed, if he wants ſome- 
what more, than their bare word to paſs for current. 


A true man of honour need not be offended: 
fince his integriy will ſhine, the more it is ſcrutini- 
zed; and none can ſuffer, but counterfeits. As ſome- 
8 than an outſide ſhew is neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute the character; ſomething more, viz. overt 
acts ought to aſcertain it: eſpecially as faſhion 
is ſo very variable, honour ſo very uncertain, that 
we neither know, where to find the ene, nor ſcarce 
what to think of the other. 


ON 
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ON CENSURE. 


ENSURE properly is a guard upon virtue, and 
A the ſcourge of vice : it appeals to the opinion 
of mankind, the tribunal of fame; if wrong, the 
publick voice ſhould be againſt it, and it becomes 
invective, and recoils on the propagator. It highly 
therefore concerns any nation, to regard what are 
the publick prevalent opinions : as; without their 
aid, every reproof will be ineffectual, and fatire 


Joſs it's cd 


When it proceeds from an honeſt indignation 
againſt vice, it is rightly founded. And as long 
as there is in the world a difference in things, a 
diſcrimination of ideas, and a diſtinction of cha- 
racters; decency, and honour, common ſenſe, and 
common honeſty ; it will have it's weight among 
the ſerious ; and it's voice, even . the pro- 
: * will be attended to. 


The reverſe of this is n If another treats 
us in an uncivil, ungentleman-like manner; that 
is no reaſon, ** we ſhould let ourſelves down 

1 10 
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to his level, to anſwer a fool according to his 
folly. If what he fays is true, we ought to take 
ſhame to ourſelves : if falſe ; the blame lies at his 
door. -The world, we know, is for retaliation, 
and revenge: and warmth, and paſſion, are plea- 
ded in excuſe : that is, one fault, in alleviation of 
another : but theſe methods are all indefenſible, 
on any other principles, but worldly ones. 


The unreaſonableneſs of it is plain, from the 


injuriouſneſs of it: as it is a diſgrace to generous 


minds; leſſens that credit, which, to many, is their 
only ſubſiſtence; to all, is of great ſervice; as a 
good name, is better than gold, yea, than fine 
gold, and is, in the world, more prevalent than ei- 
ther; as it gives a man admittance, where nothing 
| elſe can; and that honour, which is ſeldom paid 
to any thing, but merit. Sometimes, it may be 
otherwiſe; and hypocriſy may counterfeit it; but 
cenſure trys to ſtrip away the diſguiſe; and ſet off 
chat virtue, which is fo much! ing ur'd by that baſe 
imitation. 


An hone indignation againſt vice is very laud- 
* equally ſo are proper methods of ſhewing 
: Without them, it will be ineffectual; as alſo 

4 beſt advice will be unſucceſsful, if unſeaſonably 
offered; and not ſupported, by a good example. 
The reproved are always apt to retort; and, with 
e „ 
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_ reluctance, will they bear advice; as, with regret, 
2% Gy TOFGUETS GavVe. 


Society is not to be diſturbed by every flight fault 
of any of its members. This will but 
recrimination, and create ill- blood: and all faults 
are not to be expoſed, nor all characters ſet in 
their true light; leſt the example ſhould be catch- 
ing: Beſides the raiſing a ſuſpicion, that we gra- 
tify, by our own reſearches, a curioſity, not very 
creditable ; and people may be apt to fay, that, 
under a grave face, we are inwardly pleas'd at 
making the diſcovery ; and only officiouſſy buſy 
ourſelves, in finding out, and making a noiſe about 
_ faults, which had been better undiſcovered, or 
paſſed over in filence: and that we are only fling- 
ing dirt, and beſpattering others, to make them 

look as bad, as ourſelves. | 


- Prieus admonition i is more friendly, and always 
more effectual, as preſerving the character; tho I 
grant, where the offence is flagrant, the cenfureought _ 
to be as public, and exemplary. Not to blame the 
bad, would be injuſtice to the good. Tho' we may 
not hate the man, we ought to deteſt his vices, and 
cenſure his follies. Poſſibly we may eſteem the man, 
but we ought to love the cauſe of truth more, 
and the intereſt of virtue moſt of all. Perhaps 

men's ill lives have unwillingly extorted, from us, 

- cenſure, 
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cenſure, as a caution to others; and as our diſap- 
probation of vice ; for when they come to think 
us, as wicked as themſelves, our filence is cri- 
minal, our tameneſs mean-ſpirited ; beſides be- 
traying that cauſe, which it is every man's duty 
to defend. If they would avoid it, they ſhould 
act fo, as not to deſerve it: and if they would not 
deſerve it ; difficult as it may ſeem, they ſhould 
not ſuffer themſelves even to be ſuſpected. But 
while the ſexes allow themſelves ſuch liberties, 
and profeſs ſuch libertine principles; tis not to be 
wondered at, if thoſe, who have a concern for 
their friends, and relations, and, ſtill more, for 
the hopes of the riſing generation, apprize them 
of their real characters, are jealous of their own 
good fame, and ſuſpicious of others; detecting 
their arts, and warning their youth of the 
impending danger. This is but juſtice 
is a tender concern for thoſe, who cannot take 
care of themſelves; who may be incautiouſly ſur- 
prized into exceſſes, of which they may too late re- 
pent ; ; when reaſon is become feeble ; ; when temp- - 
tations are ſtrong ; opportunities, and importunities 
powerfully invite, A In that caſe, 
tis only warning ſuch, as walk on a precipice, in 
fancied ſecurity; and pointing out to them, who is 
the enemy, that miſleads them, under the maſk of a 
friend. And why then ſhould they be angry with us, 

. as 
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as enemies, when they had greater need to be angry 
with themſelves, for not having been their own 

friends, and done better ; for not having more at- 
tended to inſtruction, and the many better examples 
ſet before them; at the ſame time that they give us 
every thing to fear, and nothing to hope from them; 
their love, and their hate, begin equally dangerous. 


By deſpiſing their inſults, we ſhew we diſre- 
gard them; otherwiſe, we ſhall make them, what 
they would affect to be, more conſiderable, than 

they deſerve: and give them an advantage over 
us, which they would gladly avail themſelves of; 
but which, we might have reaſon to be ſorry for. 
By keeping our temper, we diſarm them of their 
ſtrength, which they would acquire from our 

weakneſs; as they want to riſe on our ruins; 
and ſhew their ſuperior wiſdom, by expoſing 
our follies. This implying a kind of ſuperiority, 
as it ſhould alſo a greater perfection; which the 

flattering glaſs of pride may repreſent, and arro- 
gance, fo peculiar to them, is apt to claim; which 
none, but themſelves, can ſee, and none but the 
blind will allow them; it never falling to the ſhare 
of thoſe, who have ſo little ſenſe to ſupport the 
one, and ſo much vanity to pretend to the other. 


Does cenſure rail ? your faults you how; ; amend; 


And thus an enemy becomes a friend. : 
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In calumny ſome truths are oft expos u, 


Some ulcers prob'd, which baſhfulneſs had clos'd. 


To cauteriſe is wholſome, for ſome ſcars : 

As for diſcordant members ; ſometimes, wars ; 
The innocent are clear'd, the guilty ſcourg'd, 

And peccant humours by _ med cines purg d. 


Severity is 4. of love, 
Hence ſome we reprobate, and ſome approve. 
So limners lights with ſhades in portraits blend, 
Somewhat to cenſure, ſomewhat to commend. 


Let theſe the others not depreſs, but raiſe, 


The object not of raillery, but praiſe. 


Ge and iden like lights, and . appear, 
They re veir d when diſtant, naked when they're near; 
Some are in ev ry piece, nought's faultleſs found, 

The faireſt protrait's on a darken d ground: 


To blame is oft to praiſe it in effect, 


Commending beauties, while we faults feed. 


But flattery's an arrow in diſguiſe, 


And calls him fool, who thought himſelf was wile ; 


Artleſs himſelf, he dares ſuſpect no guile, 
Much leſs a ſtab, beneath fo ſweet a ſmile. 
And yet applauſe, too great, is groſs abuſe, 


To praiſe you aukwardly, js to traduce : 
„„ As 
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As few, but wou'd to paſſions give a looſe, 
This is a fence, to virtue is of uſe ; 
Reſtrains the vicious, curbs what wou'd entice ; 
The ſcourge of Cenſure is the ſting of vice, 
The debauchee, if but of fame ſecure, 
Turns out a devil maſk'd, and looks demure. 
The tradeſman, careleſs how he may behave, 
Is much a ſycophant, and much a knave. 
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A Diſregard of all Cenſure is as impolitick, 
as a deep attention to it, would be pre- 
judicial : the one, might hurry us into a variety 
of evils, out of obſtinacy ; the other, into diſeaſes, 
thro' too great a ſenſibility z a heedleſs levity 
might be the effect of the one, as deſpondency 
might be of the ether. Pride is the cauſe of the 
one, and dejection of the other. A becoming 
ſenſe of the dignity of our nature, and of what 
good, we have done, will guard us from the latter: 
and a reflection on our beſt actions, being mixt 
with failures, may ſecure us from the former. An 
amendment is always preceded by a ſenſe of our 
errors; and a ſorrow for any ſin, is a good mark 
of repentance, tho a ſurer is, a relinquiſhing it. 
Vor. II. * | We 
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We can no more command the good word of 
mankind, than we can totally eſcape their evil 
one. Theſe are the conſequences of men's opini- 
ons, Which are as idly formed, as raſhly, often, 
| vented. It is in the power of any one to blaſt 
another's reputation : as any man may command 
the life of another, if he has no regard for his 
own. The only way, that I know, to blunt the 
edge of ſlander, is, by patiently bearing it; and 
| ſhewing, by our good behaviour, that we do not 
deſerve it.— Their ill behaviour, will not juſtify 
any thing, of the like kind, in us: and more equi- 


table judges may pardon the ill, for the fake of 


what is well done: conſidering, that tis human 
to err, and that perfection cannot be attained ; 
tho' we do well, to endeavour at it. And after 
all, every one will not be pleaſed with any one 
thing ; many cannot long ; leaſt of all the envious, 
who are generally the moſt cenſorious. 
As we are all, in different ſituations ; we muſt 
ſee, even the ſame things, differently. Some may 
be ſeen too near; others, at an undue diſtance. 
Some actions may be miſrepreſented; and, for want 
of ſeeing the ſecret ſprings, may have an unfa- 
vourable appearance; and tis as vain to hope, we 
can command men's tongues, as their eyes, in 
our favour, as it is alſo to preſs them all into 
our ſervice. All of us have our failings: and none 
but focls, but what muſt be conſcious of them. 
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Some we conceal, more our vanity betrays, 
when, under theſe notions, we take them for per- 
fections. More the prying eye has not diſcovered, 
as yet ripening in the womb of futurity ; ſome 
are not glaring enough to be taken notice of. 
Very ſmall faults, even oddities, or peculiarities 
make up the characters of moſt men. If we are 
cenſured for thoſe lighter ; heavier ones, we know, 
have been overlooked, or concealed; and we ſhould 
conſider ourſelves puniſhed, where we. deſerve 

not, for thoſe, where we did, to make the ſmart 

of it the more ſenſible, and the reſentment, and 

the reflection of it, keener. 
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F we would eſcape Cenſure; we ſhould avoid do- 
Ling, not only what is wrong, but every appear- 
ance of it: as we ſhould do, not only what is right, 
but what is alſo decent : elſe offences will be 
taken; and it is to little purpoſe, to complain of 
ſeverities, from the world, when we have not been 
kind enough to ourſelves, in being more cautious ;— 
or to be uneaſy under a neglect, when we have 
not acted fo, as to deſerve, to be regarded —After 
all, perhaps, ſuch i is the caprice, and humour of 
= mankind, 
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mankind ; if they cannot find ſomewhat to praiſe, 
they will be ſure to have enough, in every man's 
character, to find fault with, Few can a& fo 
guardedly at all times, but that the beſt may lay 
themſelves open ſometimes : and the worſt may, 
with impunity, indulge their ſpleen, in pointing 
out failings, which they are apt enough to ne- 
glect in their own conduct. They, forſooth, pre- 
tend not to any thing extraordinary; and are 
contented in obſcurity; and they would be ex- 
tremely ſurprized at the impudence of ſome, but 
that they have ſeen enough of the world, and 
common obſervation has taught them, now-adays, 
to be ſurprized at nothing; and are offended at 
any endeavouring at a character, themſelves have 
never ſtrove to deſerve. Too often the offence is 
perſonal. Thoſe in high office, muſt have, from 
the competition of ſome, or diſappointment of 
others, many enemies; who are ſo, becauſe it 
was impoſſible to oblige all, eſpecially, ſuch as are 
ever expectin g3 and are never to be ſatisfied, a8 
thoſe that are not in the ſunſhine of favour, will be 
endeavouring to ſupplant their ſuperiors, becauſe 
themſelves are looked upon coldly, and loſers ever 
will be complainers. Within their circle of acquain- 
tance, thoſe, in private ſtations, have their ſet of 
enemies, and friends; detractors, and abettors. 
Few can bear either a competitor, or a ſuperior, 
they think their merit undervalued, by not being 


. 
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preferred, or deſpiſed, becauſe another happens to 
be regarded. We are too apt to cenſure others, 
for what we would be, or are doing ourſelves ; and 
iſregard others, for attempting to better their 
condition, and befriend themſelves ; and becauſe 
their intereſts are different from ours, or their 
views are, of the ſame fort, for preferment. 
We generally favour ſuch, as are like ourſelves, 
their purſuing the ſame ſort of ſchemes, practically 
ſhews, they like us; and their ſentiments ſpeak 
our own ; their conduct is a flattering picture, held 
forth to our vanity. 

If we are of a different, and better caſt, than 
others; our ſentiments, or lives are a reproof to 
theirs ; our notions are a reflection on their judg- 
ments; our lives, a ſatire on their choice. Every 
lecture on ſcience, or morality, in which they 
are deficient, is a tacit rebuke of their knowledge, 
or conduct. Yet, if we do as others, our views, 
and our intereſts will often interfere, which will 
be a ſufficient ground of clamour. If we endea- 

vour to riſe above our level; they will accuſe us, 
if not of unfair play, of arrogance, and impu- 
dence; and ſeldom fail of reducing us, if calumny, 
and malice can do it, to our former ſtate. If we 
' ſucceed ; then it is intercepting thoſe advantages, 
which, but for our impertinence, they might have 
enjoyed; and for which, in their own opinion, at 
leaſt, they are much better qualified. 
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In ſhort, a man muſt either be inactive, or in- 
ſignificant, if he cannot bear the cenſures of ſome, 
and the malice of others; which are ſhades of 
thoſe in high ſtate, the conſequences of ſuperio- 

rity, and preſumptive hgns of merit. The conſi- 

. eration, that the one, is the reſult of knowledge 
and worth ; and the other, the offspring of little 
minds, is alone ſufficient to make it tolerable, 
when it never is, wholly, unavoidable. 
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HE world is extremely cenſorious, — true : 

and is there not an occaſion for it? what 

elſe is there left to reſtrain thoſe, who are above 
every other reſtraint ; who think themſelves above 
every law, but that of reputation, or honour ; 

which ſecrecy may ſecure, or craft make appli- 
cable to any thing? ſo many villainies have been 
done, under the maſk of religion; ſo many intrigues 
carried on, to the diſhonour of families, under 
the colour of friendſhip ; that no character is ſafe, 

and no pretence, without proof, can be a bar 

againſt cenſure ; like parties in gove ent, it is 
of uſe to reſtrain, what, without controul, might 
grow licentious, and without ſuch a ſtricture, too 
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bad to be remedied. As its province is crimes not 
cognizable at common law, it is to ſupply its 
defects: as true honour is dearer to generous 
minds, than life itſelf; and the falſe is eſteemed, 
for it's reſembling the true. For its being 
an appeal to the tribunal of fame, has been 
found to ſtrike deeper, than any other ſanction ; 
and has kept many within bounds, who were 
regardleſs of every other law : therefore only 
cauſeleſs cenſure is blameable : every man's cha- 
racter, in his way of profeſſion, as it is his bread, 
is protected by law; and any attempts on it, un- 
leſs ſupported by legal evidence, before a proper 
judge, is actionable; and the greateſt rogue is 
deemed innocent, till proved to be otherwiſe. And 
when the law is ſatisfied, he is rectus in curia; ; 
and not to be ſcandalized. 

The law itſelf is always on the fide of the de- 
fendant, and the judge himſelf is the criminal's 
council. The law is founded on mercy, and its 
deciſions are on the favourable fide. This ſhould 
remind all to be cautious of raiſing, or crediting 
any reports, in prejudice cf another's reputation : 
to be diffident, even where we cannot diſprove ; 
nay where we can prove; to be cautious, and 
think upon mercy ; and not to let the errors, of 

any man, be more than the charity of a chriſtian. 
We ſhould not be haſty in crediting any report 
to the ** of e 3 as we know not 


the 
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the motives to it ; what ends are to be anſwered 


by it; or what arts have been uſed in raiſing it, 
i. e. on the whole, whether it be true, or falſe ; 
the art of undermining is fo common, and this 
ſo uſual a method of doing it; ſo many characters 
have been taken away by dark innuendoes, fly in- 
ſinuations, worſe than real ſtories, as they give 
you room to conjecture, what you pleaſe z and a 
warm imagination, and a ſuſpicious temper will 
do ſo; and the ways of the world will, with ſome 
air of probability, bear you out. Be it what it 
will, it is neither unheard of, or, perhaps, uncom- 
mon: beſides, ſome circumſtances are more ſuſ- 
picious than others; therefore a prudent man 
would as carefully weigh the one, as avoid the 
other ; by which he will neither be guilty of raſh 
judgment himſelf, nor incur it from others. 
Thoſe generally are the moſt cenſorious, who 
are the moſt deſerving of cenſure ; they have been 
peccant, and are therefore the more ſuſpicious ; 
as thinking all others are like themſelves, and 
that they have more art, or hypocriſy, or, at 
leaſt, better luck; and themſelves are only unfor- 
tunately expoſed for being more fincere, and open. 
Hence the worſt, and moſt exceptionable are 
generally the moſt cenſorious, endeavouring like 
what is faid of the ſkuttle fiſh, to darken all 
behind them, to ſcreen themſelves, by putting 
others on a falſe ſcent, and either, preventing 
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the diſcovery ; or throwing the humour, like a 
{ſkilful phyfician, from the unſound parts, to thoſe 
leaſt affected. 
5 yorcereatecked frm theprin- 
ciple of ſelf-defence, as well as diſlike, or _ if you 
have been a friend ; becauſe you are a deſerter ; and 
have been, or may be, an informer : or, Comer © 
friend ; like a wounded deer, you are avoided by 
the herd, left themſelves ſhould fall a victim, by 
miſtake, in your ſtead. The powerful will have 
many friends to defend them, when the poor hath 
nothing, but naked innocence. If you do not 
come into their ſchemes, and go their lengths ; 
the ſame conſcience, that withholds you, may be- 
tray them; you are a dangerous ally; you give no 
ſecurity ; you ſeem a tacit reflection on them, and, 
In the eye of the world, a reproach. Knowing fo 
much of the bad part; and little, or nothing, of the 
good ; they think all are like themſelves ; tho' the 
good have characters to loſe, and virtue to preſerve, 
when the others have none. The good reverence vir- 
tue, which the others never knew. They think they 
have not more impudence to aſk favours, than the 
others have modeſty to refuſe them. The more mo- 
| deft you are, the more liable are you to attacks, and 
the leſsdanger is there of your diſcovering : hence the 
greater is the invitation. In the one caſe, you dare 
not; in the other, you will not, reveal. In both 
caſes, a regard to your character, they think, will 
Vor. II. L. be 
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be a fence for theirs; if not then reſentment 
is the conſequence of contempt; and flander, 
that of reſentment. EY 
From ill men, nothing good can be expected; 
and, if it be only in words, think yourſelf well 
off ; they have means, good men cannot make 
| uſe of; and will find, or make opportunities of 
accompliſhing what they deviſe, which common 
prudence will not, or is not able, to fruſtrate. 
| Laſtly, all rivals, in any way, are cenſorious; 
their intereſt forces them to this meanneſs, as as 
neceſſity makes many rogues. x 
One way of avoiding it, is to double your 
condeſcenſion towards your inferiors : and your 
reſpect, and ſubmiſſion, to your ſuperiors ; the 
one cannot envy you, much leſs malign you ; 
when you have no affected ſuperiority : the other 
will not hate you, much leſs can they have the heart 
to injure you; when you are ſo modeſt in your views, 
ſo inoffenſive in behaviour, and ſo winning in temper. 
If cenfure be undeſerved, a good conſcience 
will enable us to bear up under it, with fortitude; 
if otherwiſe, it will teach us to avoid what is 
amiſs, and do better for the future ; had we done 
all that was right, or as much as lay in our 


power, there would be no hopes, as no room, for 
amendment. 

And it is to be hoped, from what we ſuffer, 
we ſhall learn to have more regard to ourſelves, 


and 
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and more to the opinions of other people ; a ne- 
gle& of which is a ſhrewd fign of ſelf-conceit, 
and of guilt ; which wants an . face to 
brazen it out. 

Another good method of avoiding Cenſure, is, 
whatever you are, not to pretend to be wiſer, or 
better, than others: ſhew as much as you pleaſe, 
by your actions, they will beſt ſpeak to the pur- 
poſe; but be not your own herald ; this will ex- 
cite the ſpleen, and envy of your neighbours, whoſe 
pride will not ſuffer them to be inſulted ; and this 
is the laſt way of reforming, if you think it is 
poſſible: they will be as ſtubborn as you are; and, 
merely to mortify, will oppoſe you. Tis not the 
thing done, ſo much as how, and who does it, that 
is regarded: and, after all, if you expect men to act 
always confiſtently, on rational principles; you will 
be greatly miſtaken, and may chance to pay dear 


for your ONO 
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F ever our cenſure be miſapplyed; and men think 
abſurdly; or act inconſiſtently; then is it, when 
their crude miſconceptions are vented in invectives; 
their inward uneaſineſs is expreſſed in murmurs, 
againſt the works of creation, and the plan of provi- 
dence. A pregnant ſource this, of infidelity, and 
ill conduct; arguing no leſs ignorance, than ir- 
religion. Men have always complained of their 


own times, and often with too much reaſon. 
L 2 r 
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The effects are notorious, tho' the cauſes are not 


always agreed on. Idle diſcontents are not much to 


be regarded, as they generally ariſe from -preju- 
dice, and ill nature; but, if ſerious, they will 
merit attention, and ſhould have an anſwer ; and 
I with, they may have it, from the following con- 


ſiderations. 


Mankind, with very little allowances, are near 
the ſame in all ages, and, in their obſervations, 


generally agree; but they make not the ſame in- 
ferences from them; every man, according to 
his humour, and temper: and, knowing their 
conſtitutions, and circumſtances, we may, gene- 
rally, account for their complaints. 


I ſhall not conſider this ſubject politically ; that 


is no part of my province, the maladies there, if any, 
point out their cauſes, and remedies; which are 
not ſo viſible, or, are not ſo much attended to, 
tho far more intereſting, than the other. Every 


man, in both caſes determines ; tho few are qua- 


lified to judge. But thoſe, who feel, will ſpeak; 
and, where they think themſelves aggrieved, will 
complain, tho it be only of themſelves; and, as 
long as they are the eaſier for it, no great matter, 
provided they do not niake others alſo uneaſy. 
When this is the caſe, left it ſhould grow to 


impiety, it ſhould be confuted, and ſhewn to have 


a tendency as unreaſonable, as impious. Idle 


murmurs, diſcontents, and jealoſies, have been 
under the beſt governments, and in the beſt of 


times : 
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times; the effects generally of diſappointment ; 
and cannot be wholly prevented, unleſs all could 
be, or would think themſelves, fatisfied : but 
whilſt, by our indulging, we are creating to our- 
ſelves new appetites, raiſing fonder expectations, 
adding fuel to fire, 'tis no wonder we are in un- 
eaſineſs; the only wonder is, when the habit grows 
on us, how we can diſengage ourſelves. People 
may, if they pleaſe, raiſe to themſelves difficul- 
ties, and make themſelves miſerable; but the 
world will go on, as it did, whether we will or 
not. He that created us, without our knowledge, 
will conduct it to ends beſt known to himſelf, ac- 
cording to his own good pleaſure. He aſks not 
our leave, but ſubmiſſion; not our approbation, 
ſo much as our concurrence. He approves him- 
ſelf to every man's right judgment, but tis im 
poſſible to ſatisfy every one, that is unreaſonable. 
The greateſt evil of all, is this diſcontent, making 
men profane, and unthankful ; inſenſible of pre- 
ſent bleſſings, and hopeleſs of future; it ſours the 
tempers, and makes real ſweets ſeem only imagi- 
nary, if not diſguſting. Some alloy, for wiſe reaſons, 
is mixt with all our enjoyments, which from 
their cauſes are never pure, nor in their conſequences 
laſting. Every thing has it's dark fide; religion 
has it's difficulties; the world it's irregulari- 
ties; man his failings ; and too many of us our 
miſconſtructions of them. This led Hobbs to be 

hs AR 
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an infidel ; taking a partial view of man, as it 
were from monſters, with all his corrupt paſſions 
about him, imagining them to be conſtitutional, 


and innate ; hence drawing a picture of the world, 
from the worſt part of it ; taking the ſtate of na- 
ture to be a ſtate of war, which is not ſo much 
her picture, as his that drew it. This is degrading 
human nature, and is a philoſophy as old as Car- 

_ neades ; by the wiſer antients exploded, as detrimen- 
tal, as unſound. Equally as raſh is it, to throw us 
below our level, or rank in the univerſe ; ſince it 


is the buſineſs of religion to exalt us: and th) 


we ſhould not have too high notions of our per- 
fections; neither ſhould we have too mean, and 
debaſing. Equally abſurd is it to form our opi- 
nions of mankind, from ſome of them, that are 
ſavages; as to deny there is any thing beautiful ; 
becauſe there are ſome things deformed. The like 
miſinterpretations, from puzzling about difficulties, 
and deformities, often of their own, or others 
not better than themſelves, raiſing a duſt they 
had not the ſagacity to prevent, or prudence to 
lay, made Shaftſbury a ſceptic, and Bolingbroke 
little leſs than an Atheiſt. In their writings, ſuch 
as have no ſenſe of their own, may chance to 
find, in many places, any ſenſe, but the true. 
From the many falſe religions; to argue againſt the 
only true one ; or, from ſome forms, to cenſure the 
ſubſtance of it ; or to impute the errors of any of 


the 


S ſimvariable, having no ſhadow of turning, ei- 
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the profeſſors, to all of the profeſſion; makes us 
think he had as little ſenſe as Hobbs, and not more 
religion than Bolingbroke, 
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DISSERTATION, 
On a governing PROVIDENCE, in this Moral World. 


AO attribute the order, and all the appearances 
of the world, to chance, or neceſſity; is to run 
into atheiſm: or to own that an intelligent Being 
produced the regular fyſtem of things ; but mere 
hazard, or undeſigning neceſſity, as a præexiſtent 
cauſe, produced, or ruled the reſt, is great irreli- 
gion. It is to ſuppoſe him to operate of neceſſity; 
ſo that things could not be otherwiſe, than they 
are. Tho their various appearances, and the in- 
tended relation of ſome to others, cannot be from 
chance, or neceſſary cauſes; but many are from our 
ſelves, or others ; and more from the firſt omnipo- 
tent contriver. 

Though all * — their changes, 
nearly continue the ſame, to anſwer the ſame 
beneficial purpoſes; and, as ſuch, are ſupported by 
God; yet is it not ſtrange, that the immutability 
of Him, the uniformity of cauſes, and effects, 
ſhould be urged, as a plea for infidelity? The na- 
tural perfections of the Deity, not even depend- 
ing on his own Will, muſt be, with his eſſence, 


ther 
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ther ceaſing to be, or ſuffering any diminution. 
As neceſſary exiſtent, independent, liable to no in- 
fluence from without, impaired by no time, nor 
limited by any duration, becauſe thus independent, 
and immutable, he cannot be ſubject to any de- 
fect; he cannot be tempted with evil, or tempt 
any one. Therefore, his truth, and his mercy, 
endure for ever; and of his goodneſs there is no 
end. Every good and perfect gift is and muſt 
be from him, with whom is no variableneſs. 
Known unto him are all his works; he faw 
their end from the beginning, his counſels 
ſtand for ever, and the thoughts of his heart to 
all generations. Notwithſtanding all the changes, 
and chances of this life, and the imperfect- 
neſs of their conſtitution, he is ſtill the ſame, and 
his years cannot fail; and his determinate Will is 
the ſalvation of men: the motive to it is his benevo- 
lence. The ſame which moved him to create, ſtill as 
wonderfully protects: and, in effect, exerts a conti- 
nued act of creation. And whatever men may think 
of his adminiſtration, by general laws, ſuited to the 
reſpective nature of things; whatever variations may 
ariſe, thro' the liberty of human will, and, on 
that account, in the divine; whatever partial, or 
unequal eſtimations are made, for want of Sex 
at once, their final reaſons, or univerſal ſcheme; 
and conduct; as in him we all live and move, all 
things are open to his daily inſpection; nothing 
* tho he does not immediately in- 
terpoſe; 
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terpoſe ; tho he ſuffer, for awhile, all things to 
continue as they were ; yet, as he inhabiteth all 
| eternity, one day is with him as a thouſand years, 
and a thouſand years as one day. He is not ſlack, 
as ſome men count ſlackneſs: their own acts can- 
not fruſtrate his deſigns, or alter his determi- 
nate counſels. And tho', according to their exi- 
gencies, there be a variation of means ; that only 
proves the uniformity of his deſigns of ſalvation, and 
the extenſiveneſs of his infinite mercy, to ſuit him- 
ſelf to the capacities, and wants of his weak and 
Indigent creatures: and, the like inſtances of 
his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, run through 
the whole courſe of his government, tho' many 
things ſeem ſtrange, and unaccountable, to the 


meter natural man, many tranſactions difficult 
and hard to be underſtood, which the unlearned 


may wreſt to bad purpoſes, and . with 


VIEWS. 

But do clouds and darkneſs hang on our proſ- 
pect, are all things as frail as our earthly ta- 
bernacles, fleeting as our pleaſures, and tran- 
ſitory as our ſtate? ſee we not an eternal ex- 
iſtence, in whoſe hands are pleaſures for evermore? 
tho the mountains are moved at his preſence, and 
the earth may quake at his voice, there is a ſu- 
perior cauſe, which ſuperintends the riſe, and di- 
reds the ifſue of all things whitherſoever he will. 
As he foreſees, fo will he provide for all future 
Vo I. II. 3 As 
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As the heavens declare his glory, and the 
the firmament his work : the common courſe of 
nature as much ſpeaks his power, as any of the 
more extraordinary occurrences : theſe, when pro- 
perly explained, generally reſolving themſelves into 
common cauſes : both equally wonderful, though 
not equally ſtriking ; their events being alike influ- 

enced by his Will ; their ſprings working by his 
agency, to the ſame good ends by a variety of means; 
ſome as alteratives inſenſibly operating; often miſin- 
_ terpreted, as not eaſily perceived, or well underſtood; 
often thought hurtful, becauſe ſometimes diſguſting, 
though generally medicinal ; as corrective, as diſ- 
taſteful; yet ever beneficial, tho never ſo diſpleaſing. 
Juſt ſentiments of the ſupreme Being are na- 
turally productive of like diſpoſitions ; falſe ones 
have been obſerved, in all ages, to corrupt, and 
add a fanQtion to men's crimes. 
A no leſs extravagant, than erroneous, cauſe of 
complaint, which is commonly urged as an objec- 
tion to this, is drawn from the want of any fancied 
advantages, and ſuperior powers, granted to others 
or different ſpecies of Beings. Theſe being peculiar, 
becauſe neceſſary to theſe ſpecies, and character- 
iſtical of them, cannot, and ought not, to belong 
to any other; and what are thus the perfections 
of the brute creation, are highly inconſiſtent with, 
and therefore denied in great wiſdom to the rati- 
onal ſpecies. Any com — of that kind, tho 
ſeeming 
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ſeeming to proceed from ſuperior knowledge, is 
an inſtance of the reverſe. 

Partial ills make another argument of the like ig- 
norance, under the notion of great ſagacity. All our 
books of natural philoſophy, as well as Mr. Pope's 
excellent poem, ( by which I own myſelf greatly 
benefited) explain them; which, a little, or no 
learning may create, but a deeper inſight into the 
works of nature, or the agency of providence will 
ſhew to be frivolous. Strabo, only from moun- 
tains, infers a providence which Galen alſo from 
the animal ſyſtem, proves, and concludes, with a 
hymn ; and all true philoſophers from his, to the 
days of Newton, have acknowledged, and proved 
it: enough to ſilence and ſhame all thoſe, who do 
not, or will not believe, or all that act, as if they 
did not. 

As to our own ſtate, let it be . 
that if we are denyed ſome advantages, granted 


to other ſpecies of Beings; we have, in other re- 
ſpects, faculties better ſuited to our condition, 
and to the enjoyment of virtue, tho not to the 


 gratifications of animal pleaſures, and ſenſual paſ- 


fions, in which ſome place their happineſs ; tho' 
the apoſtle 
indulgences, to every ſenſible mind, carrying with 
them ſometimes open ſhame, always inward confu- 
fion. The good man has a ſatisfaction to himſelf un- 
known to the voluptuous ; whole gratifications, a 

"03 taſte 


terms them dead, while they live. Their 
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taſte for books, and politer arts; the reading the 
ſcriptures, and tracts of divinity ; the ſentiments 
of antient, and modern fages ; with meditation, 
on what he reads; regulation of his paſſions, 
and early application to buſineſs, have taught him 
to forego, without regret ; to forget, without re- 
proach ; to forfeit, without remorſe ; or relinquiſh, 
without any kind of diſquiet. But when any have 
deſerted the ſtrait paths of virtue, for the dange- 
rous, and uncertain paths of vice; when they 
have nothing ſure to take hold of, nothing to ani- 
mate but diſquiet within, poverty without, and 
diſtreſs in all their dwellings, tis too late to wiſh, 
| when it is almoſt fo to repent ; the murmurs will 
only upbraid them of folly, vainly truſting in 
what will not help them; placing their happi- 
neſs, in what never could give it; expecting 


on them; afliſtances never granted, but where 
they are moſt deſerved. | 

The grand cauſe of diſcontent, is the proveling 
infidelity : were we affured of an over-ruling provi- 
dence, and had we a hope towards God, and a ſure 
truſt in his mercy, were we duly ſenſible of the 
wants of our nature, and his ability to ſupply them, 
we ſhould not be unreaſonable in our expectations of 
the good things of life, or uneaſy under its evils; 
neither be ſo much diſappointed in the poſſeſſion 
of the former, nor ſurprized at their change on 


any 


aſſiſtances in dangers, their raſhneſs ha brought 


* 
* ; 
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any attacks of the latter. The truth is, we ſeek 
for happineſs in a hurry, and, thro' this impetu- 
oſity, we miſs it : we expect ſtability in pleaſures, 
which always were tranſitory, (whoſe purſuit is 
ever uncertain, whoſe tenure ever precarious) 
If we aim at what is too high for us, or buſy 
ourſelves in diſquiſitions, to which our abilities 
are inadequate, we ſhould be fo far from wonder- 
ing at any diſappointment, that it would be only 
very ſurprizing ſhould it be otherwiſe, as it ſeems 
to be morally impoſſible, we ſhould be ſucceſsful. 
He that too much exalteth himſelf, as he treads 
on ſlippery ground, muſt expect to be abaſed, as 
he that humbleth himſelf may be exalted. When 
things are at the worſt, if circumſtances alter, 
they neceſſarily muſt for the better: when he 
chat promiſes himſelf the beſt things, ſubject to 
change, muſt be in ſome meaſure unſucceſsful : 
our riches might be productive of wantonneſs, a 
diſreſpect to our neighbours, and a negle& of 
religion; might make us haughty, and ſupercilious, 
as. is generally the caſe, when men are elevated 
from poverty, in which they were bred, and bet- 
ter knew how to behave in, than when raiſed to 
affluence, a higher ſtation, which they know 
not how to become, and which they were never 


deſigned, or made fit for. So that ſhame would 


be the conſequence of the promotion of fools ; - 
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and their exaltation, as it would turn their heads, 
probably taint their hearts, would be only an oc- 
caſion of falling. How much better is he, who, 
contented in his ſtation, tho' never ſo humble, 
and in times moſt afflictive, can look thro' the 
clouds, which at preſent ſurround him, to proſ- 
pes more enlivening, and times more happy, of 
which, the beſt, at preſent, are but faint glimmer- 
ings, ſerving only to raiſe our expectations, and 
quicken their ardour. 


DISSERTATION. 
An Eftimate of the Things of this Life. 
E know nothing of the creator, but from 


his works of creation : the machine is 
viſible, but the machinery, for the moſt part, is 


a ſecret. We only know that matter ſhews itſelf 
to be inactive; fince therefore, we find, in many 
parts of it, motion, and all the parts have been 


moved; we naturally conclude, it muſt have had 


ſome firſt cauſe of it's motion. But how this was firſt 
given to it, or how the Deity now operates on it, 
tho both caſes are apparent, is yet a ſecret, and 
we are as little able to account for the nature of 
the one, as the other. The exiſtence of a thing 
being no way affected by our ignorance of it's 
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manner. We can judge of the niceneſs of the 
machinery, when we fee not the ſecret ſprings, 
only by the exaCtneſs of the movements; and 
we muſt judge of the ſecret natures of things, 
or rather of God's acting on them by his pro- 
vidence, by the apparent events, and effects : 
tho theſe appearances may often miſlead us, for 


want of knowing the circumſtances of them. 
Thus too, in life, we judge by externals ; or eſti- 
mate the good fortune of any, by the good things 


which befall them, tho' eventually they may 
turn out otherwiſe, being good only to ſuch 
as ſhall make a proper uſe of them. 

Thoſe, who are better acquainted with the 


world, who know the artful ways of infinuating 


themſelves into the affections of people, of raiſing 
characters, ſometimes by fair, often by indirect 


means; thoſe, who know beſt the arts of un- 


dermining, decoying, and deceiving, know, that 
ſucceſs is not always the fign of the goodneſs 


of a cauſe; and thoſe, who are, by fuch means, 


exalted, only render their infamy the more con- 


ſpicuous; and what is worſe, their bad example 
the more dangerous: and, if thou, O Man, art 


in love with ſuch ways, if thou envieſt their 
greatneſs, go, do thou likewiſe ; a little experi- 


ence will ſhew thee, their fancied happineſs is 


but gilded miſery ; and that thou art loſing the 
ſubſtance, whilſt thou art catching at the ſhadow ; 


when, 
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when, by the ſame affiduity, or even leſs, thou 
mighteſt have acquired the real eſſence, whilft 
thou haſt been purſuing only the ſemblance of 
Hence we ſee what the world calls fortune, 
chance, or accident, if they mean any thing, 
ſignify our ignorance of them. That there is 
ſuch a thing as luck, or good fortune, is apparent 
even to a proverb: but how to account for it na- 
turally, often is as difficult, as it is for a thou- 
ſand accidents, which are not leſs true, than 
ſtrange, to us, for the reaſons above mentioned ; 
_ which, properly, cannot be accounted for by rea- 
ſon, as not ſeemingly governed by it. As this 
run of luck is obſervable often in games, fo is 
it in the lottery of life * ; in the riſe and fall, the 
ſucceſs and misfortunes of particular perſons or 
| ſtates. If the property, thus changed, goes into 
the hands of the deſerving, the objection is an- 
| ſ{wered; if not, then property is transferred from thoſe, 
 whoknewnot how to uſe it, but to a bad purpoſe, to 
thoſe who warned by their misfortunes, or follies, 
know how to value it, and will make, probably, 
a better uſe of it: at leaſt, the money circulates, 
which is advantageous to commerce ; and will 
man will leave as little as poſſible to what is 


* Ita vita eſt hominum, quali Judas tefſeris. TW. 
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called fortune, or chance; and will always provide 
againſt the worſt that may happen, by doing 
what is beſt, and avoiding as much as poſſible the 
mortification, after all, of being ſelf- condemned. 
|  Offen the ſucceſs of the worthleſs would make 
us think, it was to ſhew, that it was not ours, 
but an unknown hand that did it; and that, 
not their unworthineſs, but the divine mercy. 
At othertimes, it ſhews the emptineſs of all 
human grandeur; fince it may fo eaſily be 
acquired by the worthleſs, without adding 
any merit to them; and that misfortunes 
may befall the deſerving, without altering their 
good reſolutions, or even making them put their 
hands unto wickedneſs. They may be alſo for trials 
of our temper, for exciting our wonder, or our 
greater attention, making us reflect on the uncertain- 
ty, een things, and place 
ffections, on things more worthy of them; 
at leaſt, not to make us deſpond; conſidering them, 
as being in their own nature changeable, they may 
as well fall to our lot, as another's : thus checking 
both our preſumption, and deſpondency. 
Any cenſure, on misfortunes, would be then as 
great an inſtance of our folly, as raſhneſs ; when 
we know not the cauſe, or true end its and 
any aſſuming, on account of our better ſucceſs, 
would be as t, as it would be inſulting, 


(arrogance being over the height of impertinence ) 
Vo. II. N ſince 
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fince it is all precarious, and rather a ground of 
humility, than real pride, or of value ; the reſult 
only of real merit, and a juſt eftimation. It will 
rather direct us to look up, from this inequa- 
lity, to a more juſt diſtribution of things thro' 
their ſecond cauſes : thus blindly acting to our 
appearance, to ſee that the diſpoſal is from 
the firſt cauſe; that this is not a ſtate of re- 
compence, but tryal ; that ſeverities are but cor- 
rections; inſtances often not of anger, but love; 
at all times to awaken our attention to the 
things 'we have; to quicken our diligence, to 
obtain what we want; or make us ſenfible of 
any benefits, which by our negligence, we have 
loſt; to make us more cautious for the future, 
and repent for what is paſt ; or to give us ſtrength 
by the cxerciſe of our patience, and more pru- 
dence to improve what remains, by a due ſenſe 


of the value of what we enjoy, as well as of what 


we have loſt thro our folly —That the com- 

mon courſe of nature as well ſpeaks to us our 
duty, were we but attentive to it, as any thing ex- 
traordinary ; and as much points out a ſovereign 
director; tho the commonneſs of it makes us 


overlook it, and requires thoſe extraordinary vi- 5 


ſitations, as calls, to our inſenſibility, and as 
ſpurs, to our indolence. Thus we are inſenſi- 
ble of our preſent benefits, becauſe we are ſo 
much familiarized to them; gs this poig- 


nancy; 
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nancy; by being ſo eaſy to us; and often we ſtand 
in need of a diſeaſe, or threat of deprivation, to 


make us know what we are unwittingly loſing. 
We deſpiſe, therefore, what is before us, out 
of an undue regard to ſomewhat future, which 
we have ſettled our affections on, being tired 
of the preſent, which we know; hoping for 
more from what we do not know: which, 
when it comes, tho from numberleſs accidents, 
often is retarded, if it comes at all; and is 
alone enough to tire our patience, and bring 
on diſguſt; ſeldom anſwering our expectations, 
becauſe they are too ſanguine; coming too 
late to be enjoyed with any tolerable fatisfac- 
tion, and keenneſs of appetite, which a variety 
of croſs accidents, and i injuries of time, may have 
_ blunted. 

At laſt, when the books of deſtiny arc un- 
folded, the ways of providence will be explained ; 
many warnings which have been given us for 
our good, and which we have neglected, will be 
pointed out; the reaſons of many afflictions, we now 
are ſtartled at, will be made clear to us ; our eyes 
will be opened, which now fee only, as thro' a 
glaſs, darkly. Then will thoſe things, which 
from our ignorance are confuſed, as we ſee 
but a part, where the whole, is infinite, 
which from this life reaching to another 
as yet inviſible, infinite, and therefore in- 

_ N2 com- 
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comprehenſible at preſent, when compared 
with, and ſuited to what is paſt, will be 
regular, and the whole plan perfectly con- 
ſiſtent: and God appear omnipotent ruling 
over all, deducing good out of evil permitted, 
for the fake of ſome greater, and more general 
good, as well as the exerciſe of man, the trial of 
his patience, and for the exertion of his beſt 
virtues. And laſtly, becauſe the evil could not 
be rooted out, or prevented, without hurting the 
many good men, who are ſerved and bene- 
fited by the bad, who are faved for their fakes ; 
and are all inſtances of God's infinite mercy ;— 
and becauſe it could not be otherwiſe, without 
deſtroyin g the very conſtitution of man, which 
is founded on liberty. 

Man being a creature endued with free Will, 


dhe irregularities he ſo much complains of, and 


| moſt of the diſorders incident to him, are from 
himſelf; and he muſt look to himſelf for the 

adequate cauſe of them ; being either faults of 
commiſſion or thoſe of omiſſion; and can no other- 
wiſe be brought to any regularity, till himſelf is more 
regular. Thus likewiſe the accidents of life, 
ſo much complained of, may have fome fort 
of {lution ; they being as various, and intricate, 
as his motions and ſentiments : are variable, and 
unaccountable. 


The 
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The greateſt misfortune ſeems to be this, 


that we are miſtaken, thro' appearances miſ- 


apprehended ; that we frame raſh judgments 
from externals ; haſty concluſions from premiſſes 


ill-founded, not confidering, that reaſon was 
given us to correct thoſe. 


Secondly, from our preſent ſenſation, we judge 


things to be evils, becauſe diſagreeable; not 


conſidering, that taſtes are different; and what 


is poiſonous to one, may be nouriſhing to ano- 
ther: even poiſons often, when properly cor- 


rected, and duly prepared, become vrholſome 


medicines. Many a nauſeous draught is taken, 
many a fatigue undergone, and much labour 


in our daily vocations, muſt be endured, to 


keep our bodily frame in tolerable health, 


and ourſelves in credit: which ſhews what was 


the deſign of our Being, by the dictates of our 
very animal nature. In ſhort, the great ſecret 


of life, is to be contented; an art, like all other 
habits, not innate, but to be acquired by a 


ſoberiety of reflection, and propriety of action. 
Externals may contribute to, but cannot entirely 
give it; tis in the mind, in an eaſineſs of tem- 
per, and affability of diſpoſition. 


| We expect every one ſhould ſubmit to us, which . 


is as unreaſonable, as that all the world ſhould be 
made for us. We have a ſeat with others in it, and 


n as well as they; and 


in 
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the crime is wickedneſs in others, not to correct 
it, when done, would be weakneſs in ue. That 
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in reſpect of circumſtances, as they will be ever 
different, and unavoidably unequal ; if we can- 
not bring them to us, we ought to ſuit our- 
their conduct perhaps, and intereſts to be made, 
and maintained, as well as ourſelves : which may 


be a ground of diſtinction, and difference, but 


ought to be none of diſagreement ; which is as 


' ſound philoſophy, as it is good policy, where things 
are lawful; if not, the doctrine of contentment 


implys not a ſtupid apathy, or tame ſubmiſſion. 
Reaſon dictates, we ſhould do the beſt in what 


ever ſtate. we are placed. If we thruſt our- 
| ſelves into any, for which we are unfit ; we muſt 
be anſwerable for the conſequences : the faults 
will be our own; and to rectify any of them, 
and make ourſelves more eaſy, is from the firſt 
principle of our nature, that of ſelf defence, 


and ſelf- preſervation, perfectly right. No religion 
can make us ſubmit longer, than till they can 
be corrected ; and every poſſible reaſon will 
perſuade us, 'tis for our benefit, to ſubmit, where 


they cannot. Time and patience may reconcile us 
to them, for the preſent ; prudence, and more cau- 


tion may prevent the like for the future. 


No one can be always on his guard, or ſo much, 
but that artifice may deceive him. To perpetrate 


they 
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they deceiy'd us firſt, was their fault ; but again 
to be deceived, will be ours. To prevent, is bet- 
ter, than to remedy : but not to amend, is a com- 
plicated evil; affecting no leſs our judgment, than 
honeſty ; and is as great an affront to the opinion 
of the world, as imprudence done to ourſelves : 
and mankind will be always quickſighted enough 
to remark, and have as little regard for us, when 
they ſee, we have little or none for them. 


' DISSERTATION, 
On the Inequalities and Evils of Life. 


THE inequalities of life have frequently 
been the ſubject of ſpeculation to many, 
but of complaint to more, eſpecially thoſe of 
the lower fort, tho' too often to thoſe of a 
higher rank ; and more affluent fortune ; in ſhort, 
to all thoſe who do not think they have, and 
probably never will have enough; to all who 
have too high notions of their own abilities, 
and too contemptuous an opinion of the deſert of 
others, when they ought to have a greater mo- 


_ deſty in thinking, and diffidence in judging. This 


ariſes from as great an ignorance of their own 
ſtate, as of that of others; and no leſs of their 
own conduct, than of that of providence, tho 
generally 
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generally they imagine it ought to be more 
equal, ſo that themſelves may have a good ſhare ; 
and provided, they and their friends were but 


advanced, the reſt might take care of them- 
ſelves. When neither they, nor the ſtate of 


the world will admit of ſuch a fond diſtribution. 


They do not conſider that the gifts of Ged 
are beſtowed on all; that being common, they 
were intended not to be ſo monopolized by any, 
as to exclude all others from a ſhare of his 
benefits: and that if they are rendered partial, 
it is the fault of thoſe who amaſs them: tho 
it is an argument that they ſet a greater value 
on them, than others, who have not equally 
endeavoured to acquire, or preſerve them ; and 
by an oftentatious prodigality, that is too'ſelfiſh, 
have ſquandered them away : 
are the fruits of former induſtry, of their own or 
their forefathers, and being their property, they have 
a right to diſpoſe of them, when, and to whom they 
pleaſe; and being gifts, they may be diſpoſed of par- 
tially, in favour of ſome, and to the excluſion of 
others, who cannot have an equal, or indeed, any 
right at all to them. 

The evils of life, have alſo been frequently the 
occaſion of much complaint, to the giddy, and 
inconſiderate; ſometimes ſtumbling blocks, and 
matter of offence, to the ſerious, and thinking ; 
the one, not knowing how to account for them, 


or, 


theſe generally 
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or, becauſe, ſomethings do not happen as they 
would have them, are too apt to imagine, they 
are not according to any order, and direction; 
but left eventually to fall out as chance, or a 
worſe principle, would have them: tho' chance 
be only another word for our ignorance of a 
cauſe, whoſe event we did not fo eafily appre- 
hend, or ſuſpect: and that evil principle, is only 
our vain imaginations, or corrupted appetites, 
which hinder us from looking into ourſelves, 
for the cauſe of moſt of our diſorders; or up 
to the Deity, the inflictor of them, for our 
good : who often ſpares us when we deſerve pun- 
iſhment, and, even in his wrath, thinketh upon 
mercy. Though, with a little conſideration only, 
they might have known, that the inequalities 
of life, are neceſſary, and anſwerable, to the 
various ſtations, and the intereſts, of men. The 
evils of life, are often, the neceſſary conſequences 
of our ſtate, and condition: and often, as neceſ- 
fary for the exerciſe of our faith, for the im- 
provement of grace, and trial of our obedience : 
for, as virtue conſiſts in action, theſe are ten- 
dencies only to ſtir us up to an exertion of 
it; to diſſipate that lukewarmneſs, too often 
contracted in eaſe - and wholſome diſcipline, to 
awaken us, to be the more circumſpect, and 
prudent. The paſt evils are leſſons for our 
future good conduct; ſome, perhaps, deſerving 

You 5 Oo pity, 
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pity, others more ſeverity. Seldom, have we 
been dealt with, according to our wantonneſs; 
and yet, that very levity has been productive of 
obduracy ; that perception of favour, of ingratitude; 
and is imputed to a forgetfulneſs ; otherwiſe for- 
giveneſs of offences; little conſidering, that tis only 
to bring us to a ſpeedy repentance, and a better 
way of thinking. 
Time, and old age, have this advantage, that for 
the follies they take away, and the many pleaſures 
they deprive us of, they teach us to number our 
days, that we may apply our hearts to wiſdom ; the 
loſs of the pleaſurable, is compenſated by the 
acceſſion of what is more valuable; among which, 
the improvement of time is not the loweſt, as 
it cuts off the opportunities of vice, and allows 
more for the increaſing of grace. A reflection 
on, and ſorrow for, the paſt, is, naturally, pro- 
ductive of amendment for the future: this, only, 
have we learnt, that, we know nothing, as we 
ought; that, no time is too late, to amend; 
and none fo proper, as the preſent. But, we 
are greatly miſtaken, in our intereſt, as well 
as ignorant, of our natures, if we fondly in-. 
dulge ourſelves, in expectations of any things, 
that are too high, and therefore, improper for 
us; either inconſiſtent with our own, or the 
{ſtation of others. The beſt way, is, ſo to act as 
to deſerve by our induſtry, and good conduct, 
. „ 
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what was never yet granted to the indolent, and 
undeſerving. If, in their low ſtations, ſome are not 
of that ſervice, they with to be; or ſo conſiderable, as 
they think they deſerve to be; if others, ſetnot ſo great 
a value on them, as they, on themſelves; they 
muſt not be ſurpriſed, if they meet not with their 
rewards. Or if, by a behaviour fit to be taken no- 
tice of, they ſtudy not to be quiet, and mind their 
own buſineſs ; but by their clamours raiſe them- 
ſelves enemies : if they complain of ill uſage, 
they ſhould thank themſelves for it. Men 
would be leſs inclined to moleſt them, would 
they be amicable with, and more ſtill, if ami- 
able to others, and more diſpoſed not to be vexa- 
tious: and be very friendly to them, would they 

learn firſt to be fo to their neighbours : neither Gd 
nor man, will have any regard for us, if we 
have little or none for ourſelves. 

Let us now conſider, whether thoſe evils in- 
flicted on us, are not from him, whoſe autho- 
rity is abſolute, who has power to make one 
veſſel into honour, and another unto diſhonour ; 
i. e. one more honourable, in the ſcale of Beings, 
than another; and with different endowments, 
proportionate to the various employments. Since 
in ſociety, there muſt be a ſubordination in 
degrees ; ſome muſt be lower than others, tho' 
all may be equally uſeful in their ſtations: and 
It matters not, who is the higheſt, ſo much 
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as who moſt worthily fills his ſtation, by a faith- 
ful diſcharge of his truſt. 

Laſtly, Let us conſider, whether there are not 
too many of us, that have been wanting to 
ourſelves, and the duties of our ſtations: and 
therefore, whether we are not juſtly chargeable | 
with all the ſcandal of negle&, and for the 
ill example we have given to others, and the hurt, in 
the end, we have done to ourſelves. The ne- 
 glefting to make a proper proviſion for our- 
ſelves, relations, and dependents; the caſting 
literally all our care upon God, becauſe he 
careth for all; the not uſing the helps, which 
are offered us, when we are in fickneſs ; the 
not labouring when we are in want; is making 
religion a cloak for our fin, is ſuperſeding hu- 
man means, is raſhly provoking divine wrath, 

by idly expecting thoſe aſſiſtances never granted 

to indolence, and viciouſneſs. The contrary 1s 

ſo far from diſtruſting providence, that it is 
moſt effectually anſwering his ends, and thoſe 

of our Being. It is co-operating with, or rather 
| ſuffering, his means, graciouſly provided for us, 

to have their intended effects. When therefore 

any plant breathes to us refreſhment, every foun- 
tain flows to us with health, and every rill 
guſheth out with life; when the earth brings 
forth the herb for our uſe; and the heavens. 
drop down with auen dew: ſhould we not 
praiſe 
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praiſe God for his favours, by gratefully par- 
taking of his bounties ? the only care to be taken, 
is, that we uſe them, as not abuſing them to 
exceſs; or as making proviſion, not to ſatisfy 
the real neceffities of nature, but the cravings 
of fin ; of appetites as unnatural, as unbounded ; 
every way as irrational, as they will be found 
to be irreligious : all which is not of nature, 
but it's depravation ; and for which, we are 
| wholly accountable. And all the faults, whatever 
they are moſt juſtly are imputed to us; for which 
we cannot be puniſhed as we deſerve, juſtly here, 
nor can we, without a hearty repentance, expect for 
mercy hereafter. Since by abuſing his gifts, we 
have defaced his image, and groſsly perverted, 
to the increaſe of our fins, what was intended 
only as the means of grace; what was deſigned 
for our conſolation, thus becomes our confuſion. 
Io the good, all things were for good; as to 
ſinners, they are for evil. Thus the lot is caſt, 
but the whole diſpoſal of it is from the Lord. 
and who knoweth, befides him, what it ſhall be, 
whether to our advantage, or to our hurt ? This 
| ſhould teach us, to pray to him for his direc- 
tion, and rely on him, for his help; and when 
we have done our beſt, to leave the iſſue to 
providence. Verily this only . is the true ground 
of hope, and fuch juſt expectations ſhall not 
be cut off. Our deficiencies will be ſupplied 
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by his all-ſufficient merits, and our fins wiped 
out, thro' his infinite goodneſs. 

If men are unreaſonable in their expectations, 
or place their happineſs on wrong objects, or purſue 
even what is right by wrong methods ; we are 
not to wonder, their devices are fruſtrated, and 
their hopes diſappointed. They are unreaſon- 
able in their expectations, when they think the 
| Deity ſhould communicate all poſſible happineſs, 
or equal degrees of it; or that this ſhould be 
the beſt world, that could be created ; or that 
all evils in the world ſhould be prevented ; or 
that men ſhould be ſo far reſtrained, as to be im- 
peccable, or ſhould have been ſo created, as to be 
_ infallible. They are more miſerable, if they think 
his goodneſs ſhould be fo infinitely extended, 
as to leave men to riot in pleaſure, and in- 
dulge to exceſs ; that he ſhould prevent diſcaſes, the 
natural conſequences of which, are their puniſh- 

ments, or reliefs ; or that any ſhould be fo perfect, 
as to want no correction, of errors, and no further 
progreſs, in grace, when virtue and order conſiſt in 
_ reſtraints, and regulations; and all life is progreſſive. 


They are wrong in their conceptions, if they think he 


is not arbitrary, as well in his time, as the man- 
ner of creating the world ; fince every thing is 
t on him for its exiſtence, as well as 
i tn. Were this the whole of our exiſ- 
tence, we might expect this world to have 

been 
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been better; tho confidering it was a matter 
of favour, that we are what we are; we can- 
not expect any thing as of right; or, conſider- 
ing our unworthineſs, any thing as of deſert: 
nor have we any more reaſon to think, or ex- 
pect this the very beſt ſyſtem that the deity could 
have created; unleſs we could ſet bounds to his 
infinite power, and goodneſs ; or think ourſelves the 
higheſt order of Beings, and had already attained 
to the greateſt degree of perfection. However de- 
ſirable, ſome of theſe are in this ſtate impoſſible; 
all together, unreaſonable. Matter cannot have 
all perfection; nor can the ſeveral parts of it, 
have equal degrees of it, conſiſtently with the 
ſeveral orders of the univerſe: nor in the moral 
world can man be all perfect, or all men have 
equal degrees of it. If we have a ſufficiency, 
we have no reaſon to complain. If otherwiſe, 
moſt will think there is the more reaſon for 
our induſtry: if there be too much, as probably, 
no one, in his own caſe, will think ſo; the 
more caution is requiſite in the good manage- 


ment of it: in all caſes, we have little reaſon to 


murmur, more to be thankful. Since it is a matter 
of favour, that we are ſo well, and a matter of 
mercy, that we are not worſe. Reaſon and 
religion will ſhew us, that we are not what 
we ſhall be; that we fee but in part, and can 
prophecy but in part; and that we are but ſojour- 


ners 
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ners here; but travellers to a better ſtate, wherein 


 dwelleth righteouſneſs; and to more durable 


manſions, whoſe builder, and maker is the 
fame God; ordained before the foundation of 
this world, and reſerved, for the — after 
it's diſſolution. 

This conſideration will ſolve every poſſible 
difficulty, not hitherto accounted for; will re- 
concile every harſh diſpenſation towards us, and 
enable us to bear, with becoming decency, 
every calamity, which it ſhall pleaſe the al- 
mighty to inflict on us, whether for the chaſ- 
tiſement of our fins, or the improvement of 
| our grace; for the trial of our faith, exerciſe 
of our patience, or raiſing our expectations of 

another life after this; or for any other ends, 

beſt known unto him, oberg at preſent, 

like many other diſpenſations, or ſecrets of 
nature, for the moſt part, hidden from us, here- 
after more fully to be revealed, and ſhewn to 
be conſiſtent, though now ſeemingly irregular ; 
making even thoſe partial evils, conſonant to his 
infinite goodneſs, turn to our greater advantage, 
if we will but improve them into bleflings ; if 
we but ſuffer them to have their intended 
moral effects. 

For another, and a better 3 after this, is 
the dictate of reaſon, and the voice of all na- 
ture; tis what the infelicities of life make 
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us with for ; the ſuggeſtions of our minds ſeem 
even to anti and their eager longings 
preſage. "Tis what is confirmed to us by many 
infallible proofs, and reflexions, on the courſe 
of events in the conduct of providence ; and by 


the writings of the beſt, and moſt intelligent 


men of antiquity ; diſputed, by none of this laſt 
age, but the moſt ignorant, and ſelf-conceited, 


willing to make themſelves ſeem ingenious, 
tho' at the expence of their honeſty ; aiming 


to be remarkable for ſomething, tho' only a 
zeal in a bad cauſe, and to appear to the 


world, to deſpiſe our vulgar tenets, by adopting 
others the moſt notorious, and long fince juſtly 


exploded ; now ſupported for their novelty, only 


to ſhew their fingular modeſty. 


But be not like thoſe he affe@t to be in 


bliſhed ; . eee 
tion of ſuperiority; when the poor, and the 
illiterate can teach them better, as they have 
juſter notions of the deity, and ſurer hopes of 
his mercy, even the moſt learned, as well as 
ignorant, in all ages, have credited it, infomuch 
that ſome have held it as facred, and as the nc- 


tion of a deity, indubitable and innate. No 


nation, tho never fo barbarous, being without 
1 it; as no One, certainly, who thinks at * but 
muſt, ſome time, or other, * = - 
Vol. II. P 
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ON THE DEATH 
| Of the late 


PRINCE OF WALES®. 


HY droops the Muſe? why filent are the lays, 
Which erſt ſymphonious to the voice of mirth 
Reſounded Frederic's name? why fault ring ſpeaks 
Each tuneful tongue, late prompt to ſing of joy? 
Why languid ſhines the fun ? why ſcreaming fly 
The birds portentous ? in the vault of heaven 
Veil, veil, Britannia, hide thy faded honours, 
Now mouldering into duſt. — 
That reign d propitious at his natal hour, 5 
Has fadden'd all the year — 


Alas! that not his heavenly princeſs tears; 
Nor yet thoſe babes, thoſe pledges of their loves, 
The faireſt flow'rs in all Britannia's ſoil, 

Nor yet his fire's, nor yet a nation's prayers, 
Avail'd t arreſt th' inexorable doom 

Has Providence, to ſcourge a guilty land, 
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Elanc'd its arrow, ſnatching to itſelf > 
Such worth, for heav'n matur'd, too juſt for earth? 
Yet ſtill in pity to our fervent vows 
The fire remains; and may he long remain, 
T' avert the dreadful ills, deſponding hearts 
To animate, and bleſs this mournful iſle ! 
Nor grieve, fair princeſs, that your other ſelf, 
From tranſient pleaſures, only gilded pains, 
Is ſoar d beyond life's ſtorms. His virtuous ſoul, 
1 By long experience train d in wiſdom's paths, 
| Knew the true value of all earthly grandeur, 
The ſtateſman's glory, and the great man's pride. 
Thee only, and thy babes of princely worth 
e left with great regret, yet with a prayer 
? For Britain and for thee ; till that allay'd, 
Full well aſſur d his ſons in Britain's cauſe 
Shall conquerors riſe, and thou their acts enjoy, 
Bleſs d in thy virtue, but in theirs o'er bleſs d. 
For this, where ſcarce a tuneful voice is heard, 
Or flowret grows, advent rous ſhall the Muſe 
Tune its love-labour d ſong, for who deſerves 
It more than thoſe, the patriots of our weal ? 
Glad as benighted travellers to ſee 
The friendly lamp come dawning on their eyes, 
I raiſe my thankful hands to gracious heavn | 


In gratulation of my country's — 
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How are the mighty fall n, alas! we cry, 


Awhile from us their radiance, to illume 
Another hemiſphere before unbleſs d. 


In verſe, more durable than breathing braſs, 


Shall ſhepherds blithly pipe, and ing his praiſe. 


Humanity fore-touch'd at ſuch a loſs 
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When rocks deſcend to duſt, when mountains nod 

Low as their baſis; need we wond'ring view 

The ſons of frail mortality decay ? 

No; when the cyphers of exiſtence fink, 

They, heedleſs as they liv'd, unheeded die. 


But when the good, the generous, and the brave, 


The nobler fpirits of etherial mould, 
(As ſuns bright-ſhining in the azure heav'ns,) 
As mean men bow, as inſects of a day; 


Thoughtleſs that they but diſappear ; they veil 


Yet Frederic's ſalutary deeds ſhall live 


When time's keen ſcythe ſhall level in the duſt 
Peaſant and prince, without a ſtone or ſign 


Sepulchral to point out their mean remains, 
Still ſhall the turf lie light on Frederic's breaſt, 


And ages hence, as near Evander's dome, 
Oft yet the tender tear, the heaving ſigh, 


And penſive as they walk, they ſtill muſt wiſh 
That gracious heav'n, in pity to mankind, 
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Oh! — Man, inſenſible of riſing ills 
Beſt hid by providence in Time's dark womb, 
Big with the hope of ſomething new, untry'd, 
Plays like a lambkin on the flow'ry lawn 
In the broad ſunſhine ; thoughtleſs what dire blaſts 
Fly peſtilential in the noontide glade, 
Which not a Wilmot with Machaon's ſkill 
Can diffipate, nor thine, illuſtrious Mead; 
Careleſs what accidents may intervene, 
What arrows, pointed by the hand of fate, 
May random fly, yet wound a facred breaſt. 
Fair as the faireſt of the blooming ſpring, 
Too oft a canker preys upon the root, 
And withers all the honours of the year. 
|  O! when the pealing organ calls to duſt, 
How melancholy-duteous to attend * 
The funeral obſequies of one ſo lov'd ! 
Ohl! then the fad remembrance of his love, 
The heart-felt anguiſh for a prince fo good, 
Untimely loſt ! how deadly then the pangs 
Of his lov'd conſort, robb'd of all that's near 
And deareſt to her——O ! the tender ſcenes, 
| Where they fo innocently ſpent their days; 
The laſt fad ſcene embittering all the paſt ! 
Great as the ſorrow of his royal babes, 
Of their beſt ſtay bereav'd, of found advice, 
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Living example, which beſt ſpoke the truth ! 
Truth which the Stagyrite could neer inſtill 
Into young Ammon—grave, religious truth 
Fit to uphold, and dignify a king; 
Not in the dark, the melancholy dreſs 
Of ſoureſt Superſtition, to affright 
Their tender minds, to gloomineſs wat; ; 
But in the amiable, the eaſy garb 
Of genuine Faith, Simplicity, and Truth, 
Candid Simplicity beſt form'd to pleaſe : 
Nor unadorn'd, mere cold and lifeleſs words, 
Apt to diſguſt, as ſpiritleſs, as dull; 
But wing'd with true ſublimity of thought, 
Lively fincerity, a glowing zeal, 
Language perſuaſive of a well-fram'd heart. 
 Rapt into ages paſt, when Creſy's fields 


Enſanguin d ruſh to view, th embattled hoſts 
In his deſcription war; their little hearts 


With manly thoughts expand : before them paſs 
| Sages and heroes, th Edwards, Henrys bold, 
High in the rolls of fame, and far renown'd 
For arts of peace or war; and beck ning ſeem 
To call them forth to virtue: they mean-while 
Hang on his words admiring ; at both ears 
Drinking inſtruction; kindling into thoughts 
Like theirs impaſſion'd, in Britannid's cauſe, 
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One day to riſe the conquerors of the world. 
There great Eliza s form ſtands fair to view 
Auguſtly amiable ; th Armada ſeems 
Vanquiſh'd beneath her arms ; here William fam'd 
For reſcu d liberty and arts reſtor'd, 
_ Raiſes his laurel'd head: their raptur d ſenſe 
Already ſees their kindred heroes riſe 
In glittering array; and now they hear 
Their trumpets ſound th alarm--they ſtart--the fight 
They meditate, and dauntleſs ruſh to arms. 

Ere yet their mind, were tender to be form'd 
By falutary precepts, well he ſtor d 
The ſoul's void cabinet: example rare! 
Meet to inform the flower of Alb:on's youth 
To riſe in arts ſuperiour as in birth, 
The brighteſt jewels in the Britiſb crown. 
More had he plan'd—but th iron tongue of death, 


Envying ſuch dignity ſhould long reſide 


With morals undeſerving, call d away 

His princely foul, and there Britannia's pride. 

Who now with friendly, true paternal Care 
To guide their wavering foot-ſteps ; who to warn 
From pleaſure's paths, and falſe-alluring charms ? 
Thou Harcourt, canſt; for ſay, who better knows, 
More ſkilful who, to watch each riſing paſſion, 
To train them in the path the grandfire treads, 
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Framing their morals to adorn a world ? 

Norwich, tis thine to pour th inſtructive beam 
Full on the opening ſoul ; its latent powers 
By exerciſe t unfold ; the real charms 
Of Truth, of Liberty, of virtuous lore, 
Sole objects worthy of a Britiſb prince, 
With a reſiſtleſs eloquence to teach: 
This can alleviate all a nation's fears.— 
All hall, great George : this generous plan is thine, 
Thus to reform us, th' influence will extend 
To diſtant lands, and heroes yet unborn. 
And when (O very late!) thy nobler part 
Aſcends her native ſkies, Britannia's ſons, 
Oft as thy natal day, the day which gave 
bee as their father, Thee their common good: 
Fame ever-faithful ſhall thy memory grave 

In columns high, immortal as thy acts! 
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ISRAELLITE's LAMENTATION 
OVER THE 


RUINS or JERUSALEM. 


In Joſpher is reaonded = Lamentation of Ehezer the High Pe. 
which gave occaſion to Mr. Pomfret's Paraphraſe. I have pre- 
fixed only the name of an Iſraelite to this Lamentation, which 
is indeed of a different kind : but the ſubject I choſe, as it gave 


me an opportunity of following Virgil in the Paſtoral, and 
pate acorn 


FART 1 


LAS! Feruſalem, no more ſhall we 
Aſcend thy bulwarks, and with ay ſee 
Thy numerous hoſts advance ; nor more defy 
The alien armies ? nor ſhall more the eye 

Be ſtruck with lovelieſt beauty; nor the ear 
With dulcet ſtrains ; nor more enraptur'd hear 
Thy tribes in concert join ; nor more the fire 


T.ranſmiſſive dart enkindling ; while the choir 


Reſounds alternate ſymphonies ; whoſe ſtrains 
I melt to think of, and forget my pains ! 
And muſt we leave theſe hoſpitable lands 
For frozen mountains, and for burning ſands ; 
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And muſt we quit this cultivated foil, 


This plenteous eaſe, for barren fruitleſs toil ! 
O! never, never ſhall I ſee thee more, 
Condemn'd to wander on a foreign ſhore ; 
Whilſt theſe dear lambs ſo lovely all, fo fair, 
Expos'd to winter, and inclement air ; 

And theſe, my dearer offspring, left to pine 
Abus d, inſulted, more for being mine; 
Muſt oy leſs drag a wretched life away, 
Midit wolves ; or men as mercileſs as they. 


No more on Jordan's flow'ry banks we tread, 


And hold ſweet converſe with th' illuſtrious dead; 
Nor friendſhips dear, nor chaſte and focial love 


Ex alt our paſſions, and our minds improve. 


No more theſe hands th aſpiring plants ſhall rear, 


And teach the vines to bend beneath our care ; 
Nor more theſe hooks ſhall tame the ſtubborn thorn, 


Nor the keen ſickle cut the ripen'd corn: 


But weeds and briars ſhall luxuriant grow; 


No hand to plant the ſeed, nor hand to mow : 

The fruitful mead becomes a barren wild, 

By brute beaſts ravaged, and by owls defil'd. 
With other ſounds I taught thoſe woods to ring, 


| The vales to echo, and the birds to ſing: 
But now, alas! what fad reverſe of fate! 
Too ſoon I know it, and I grieve too late! 
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With joyous notes I fill'd the echoing air, 
With all that's decent, elegant, and fair; 
Struck was the mind, and all divinely bright, 
My yoke was eaſy, and my taſk was light. 
In vain I wander o'er the verdant lawn, 

Or viſit ſcenes I lately thought my own ; 

In vain my native fields, my rural plain, 
Their beſt fruit yielding to a ſtranger ſwain; 

In vain I recollect, in vain I view 

The ancient ſcenes, yet ever to me new. 


| Why plant we vineyards, why theſe corn-fields fow 


That foes may crop them, and barbarians mow ? 
| __ Whillt others at their eaſe in ſhady groves, 
Or ſunny banks, recite their rural loves; 
And to the ſweet melodious voice rehearſe, 
Their amorous ditties in love-labour'd verſe ; 
We re forc'd, far-diſtant from theſe walks to range, 
And all thoſe joyous ſcenes for grief to change! 
Yet till for us the murmuring rills will mourn, 
And zephyrs whiſpering, ſigh for our return. 
Were we not blind, what holy men have told 
We might have ſeen; the propheſies of old 
Had we but heard, or read what Moſes ſpoke, 
We might have long preſag d the coming ſtroke. 
But when the circle of theſe years is ran, 
And a new courſe of happier days began ; 
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The laſt grand days returning, whence they roll'd, 

Which patriarchs faw by faith, and ſaints foretold; 

This iron age of impious rule ſhall end, 

And a new faith, and race from heaven deſcend ; 

A royal babe of virgin-birth ſhall reign, 

A nodding world from ruins to regain. 

He ſhall be great; his wiſdom far, and near, 

His acts ſhall tell; and dry up every tear! 

Paternal virtues ſhall adorn his throne, 

And all the godhead ſhine in him alone ! 
When violence ſhall fail, when fraud decreaſe, 
When antient faith returns, and all is peace; 

Then ſhall this great meſſiah-king arrive, 

The blind ſhall ſee him, and the dead revive 

The deaf ſhall hear his animating word; 

Evn devils fear him, and confeſs him Lord! 
duch ſcenes our ſires through faith were wont to view; 

Thus they record; and we believe it true: 

O! come that day, that thrice auſpicious morn, 

When Angel- ſounds proclaim Meffab born! 

O! joyful morn, lead on more happy days! 

Then ſhall my plaintive ſongs be hymns of praiſe; 
Loud in his triumph ſhall be heard my voice, 
And all the nations, all the earth rejoice! 

Lol! ruind nature, travelling in her pain, 

Demands thy aid, and calls thee to ſuſtain 
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It's nodding fabrick; happier times on earth 

Await thy coming; thine to give them birth. 

"Tis thine, thoſe ſhatter'd relicks to reſtore, 

To heal the broken heart, t enrich the poor, 

To th ignorant impart the ſaving truth, 

Strength to the cripple, to the aged, youth ; 

To the benighted, light and day to give, 

And make the dumb to ſpeak, the dead to live! 

Led by a ſtar, lo! Magi come to greet; 
King's homage pay, and offer at his feet; 
Learn'd rabbi's at his anſwers gaze ſurprize ; 

Drink his inſtructive laws, and grow more wiſe. 

See! gathering ranks on ranks his entrance wait, 

While loud Hoſannas fly through every gate. 

Throng'd ſtreets reſound; behold the king appear 

And the loud triumph fills the echoing air. 

Would heaven till then my anxious life prolong, 

Infuſe a Genius worthy of the Song ; 

Would it but grant, indulgent to my prayer, 

Io view his glory, and fuch words to hear; 

Not the ſweet pſalmiſt, though no mortal fire 
Beam d on his ſoul, but faints his thoughts inſpire, 

Should at his advent more due homage pay, 

Or raiſe a livelier or more thankful lay. 

But lo! a harder fate has clos'd my view ; 

Salem, farewell; and all the world adieu! 
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For ſtern oppreſſion lifts her iron hands, 
[ And beckons me away to foreign ſtrands, 
| Where baleful miſts diftil unwholſome damps, 
Where penury the towering genius cramps, 
Where the ſweet muſe no more ſhall ſtretch her wing, 
Till thou inſpire, and give it power to ſing. 
Soon muſt I wiſtful leave this native ſhore, 
O never, never, muſt I tread thee more! 
Why was I born to ſee theſe luckleſs times; 
Thus to be drag'd in chains to foreign climes? 
To quit thoſe verdant meads, theſe purling ſtreams, 
To muſe, in ſolitude, on mournful themes. 
Or to rehearſe our ſongs, oh, poor relief 
Thoſe ſongs rehears'd, will but renew our grief: 
Before theſe lands, theſe deareſt lands we leave, 
Would the kind pow'rs but ſend us a reprieve } 
The flocks forget to feed, for grief they pine, 
And all, all penfive for a loſs like mine; 
With me the ſwains, with me their flocks deplore, 
Since we muſt hence, and pleaſure be no more : 
4  Neer Ill forget thee, if it laſt fo long, 
| Euer thy plains ſhall flouriſh in my ſong. 
"} This was my comfort, this my fervent prayer; 
| They would deſcend unto my lateſt heir. 
As I my children, they would theirs have ſhown, 
What Jeſbua mark d, and what each call'd his own. 
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< Theſe were the pillars where the patriarchs pray d, 
c This way they journey d, and at this they ſtay d. 
« Here Abraham ſtood, when he convers'd with God; 
e And we'd have kiſs d the very ground he trod. 
<« The godhead here to Jacob ſtood confeſt : 
There leaning on his ſtaff, his ſons he bleſt. 
Here on this mount the ark of Noah ſtay'd, 
For God commanded ; and the floods obey'd. 
Here, the twelve tribes theſe ſtones memorial rais'd, 
“Them thro' the ſea he led, and him they prais'd : : 
“And here the tribes paſs'd thro the ſtagnant flood, 


Cz On either fide a liquid wall it ſtood, 


« Which Pharoah's hoſts eſſaying to paſs thro', 
ct The waves return'd and all their hoſt oerthrew. 
“Here, on their journeys they were wont to reſt, 
“And there were proſper d and their offspring bleſt. 
e Here, on the ladder ſtood, which rear d on high, 
eIt's foot on earth, it's head above the ſky; 
Where faints, and ſeraphims were ſeen t' aſcend, 
« Saints their companions were, whilſt God their friend. 
Rut theſe memorials oh! how ſoon effac d: 
c Jeruſalem itſelf, behold a waſte! 
« Amidſt the ruins lies the ſculptur'd vaſe, 
« And all the pillars ſacred to our race! 
There the fam'd acts of our fore-fathers ſtood, 
< Breathing in braſs, and near alive in wood. 
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120 LAMENTATION, 


PART UM 


HERE, fell the dome, whoſe ſtoried walls 
contain'd 


The noble acts, hiſtoric page explain d. 


There, you might ſee, flow-rifing, from one maſs, 
The various ſeeds arrang d in different claſs; 
See! Oer old chaos dart th' ethereal ray; 
Darkneſs before it flies, and all is day! 


The elements in various claſs divide; 


The light aſcend, the heavier parts ſubſide. 
The middle region, air; the upper, fire; 


The loweſt, earth; and water fills the higher. 
Here, rolls the earth's huge ball, opaque and vaſt, 
 Emerg'd, ſcarce floating on the watry waſte. 
Here, fixt at equipoiſe each diſtant pole, 


And there, the ſun illumes, and ties the whole. 


Around, the planetary orbs appear, 


A ſpangled world, a grand harmonious ſphere! 


Full on the orb, a ray ethereal ſtreams, 


And lo! it's womb with living creatures teems, 
Then animals ſprang forth, and laſt came man: 
Thus ſtood complete the univerſal plan ! 

The earth all verdant breathes it's ſweet perfume, 
Allin as every How'r in bloom : 
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The ſongſter birds ſung blithe in every tree, 
You'd wiſh to hear them, while their forms you ſee. 
The pillars next diſplay d the brother ſlain ; 
Earth curs'd with barrenneſs, and man with pain. 
There, lies the carcaſe welt ring on the ground; 
There the wing'd foul flew gaſping thro' the wound. 
Thus, violence grows rife, and war ſucceeds, 
And for the father's crime the offspring bleeds. 
Groveling was Cain, but Abel, all ſublime ; 
His pray'r an off ring ſweet, and his a crime. 
And now, obſerve the ſons of lawleſs mirth, 
The ſons of Tubal Cain, and ſons of earth : 
When ſoft enchantments made them break their vow, 
Bend to an harlot, and to idols bow; _ 
When taps, and gentle wreaths, and wanton nods, 
Decoy'd the faithful, to adore ſtrange gods. 
You ſeem to ſee the very wood to move, 
Dance to the pipe, and kindle into love. 
How at the fair they look, with gay furprize ; 
How kindling luſt fits pregnant in the eyes! 
The fair their unexperienc'd hearts beguile, 
Wound with a tear, but kill them with a ſmile. 
nder green trees, amidſt unhallow'd groves, 
| Stocks they adore, and act forbidden loves. 
Around the luſt-enkindling fever darts, 
Shoots thro' their veins, and revels in their hearts. 
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Now on their wanton wiles the God looks down, 
Blaſts them in ire; and kills them with a frown. 
Timely forwarn'd his ark thus Noah builds, 

The floods deſcend, and ſwallow up the fields. 

There ſwell'd the waves, for then their ſluices brake; 
See | at the tempeſt how the mountains ſhake. 
Above the water-floods, fits God on high, 

His thunders rolling thro the warring ſky ; 


See! him incumbent ; there the heavens he bow'd ; 


The winds he blew, and raging waters flow'd ; 
The red bolts darting flaſh : his angry form 
Blots nature out; his hand directs the ſtorm. 
Where e er he ſtrikes, it wars: at his command 


 Swift-wing'd, upon the nether orb alight ; 
The ſtorms ariſe, and intercept the Sight. 
How groſs the vapours and what ſheets of rain, 


What rapid floods run headlong to the main? 


See! there the banks ſubſide, and next, the ground; 
The tides prevail, the current knows no bound. 
How down their cataracts the ſluices pour; 

All heav'n deſcends ; a deluge in each ſhow'r ! 
Hark ! in the ſtruggling winds how havock cries, 
The billows rage, and ſeem to threat the ſkies. 
| See! how they ſwell, and nature's face deform, 


Thick clouds, and darkneſs, that around him ſtand, 
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Down on the ſubject world he pours the wave 
To men, to beaſts, an univerſal grave. 
Inceſſant cataracts deſcend ; no more 
Is dry land ſeen ; a ſea without a ſhore. 
See, tilting on the waves, the veſſel ride, 
It's anchor, hope ; and providence, it's guide ! 
Till the fweet dove the peaceful olive brings, 
Bearing falvation on it's filver wings. 
Imagine from that yonder hanging cloud 
You hear an angel-voice proclaim aloud, | 
Thus far thy power; here let thy proud waves ſtay : 
He ſpake—Without a murmur they obey, 
Struck motionleſs ; the many-colour'd bow 
See, hung aloft, a ſign of ſafety ſhew ! 

O! with what joy the meſſage they receive, 
The waves ſubſide—and now their ark they leave. 
The earth appears reviv'd ; it ſprings to meet 

Each happy pair, and flow'rets kiſs their feet. 

The foil renew'd now winters milder brin g8, 

More yellow autumns, and more verdant ſprings; 

A fairer face the gladden d foil aflumes, | 

Glows with new fire, and with more beauty blooms. 
Vet — ears again iniquity it's head; 95 

Lo! thro mankind it's baleful influence fread ! 
Oppreflive tyranny up-lifts it's hand, 
And deſolation ſtalks throughout the land. 
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And hence ſee, BabePs tow'ring bulwarks riſe, 
Vain thoughts for mortals to aſſail the ſkies ; 
Either for idol-wofſhip, or inform 

Such as might brave his fire, or flood or ſtorm. 
&« Go, let deluſion, like a dream, controul 
* The ſtubborn purpoſe of their wayward foul : - 
This ſaid the God; it takes it's ſudden flight, 
And round their temples it was ſeen to light. 


When, thin as air, it's downy wings were ſpread ; 


Inſtant vain megrims teem'd in every head. 
| Now it attacks their tongues ; and out fly lies, 
And oaths unnumber'd ; all is rout and noiſe : 


| This calls for brick, another brings him ſtraw, | 


Nor what to aſk, much leſs to act, they know. 


Thick miſts involve them, and their ſenſe benumb. 


Some are inceſſant prattling, ſome quite dumb. 
No the thin phantom plays before their eyes, 
Soon mountains fink, and airy caſtles riſe ; 
The thin-blown bubbles on their fancy Frey 
I yet nothing long. 
The figures next imboſs'd, look d fair, and bold; 
As breathing in the animated gold! 
You ſaw the Patriarchs fit in mind ſerene, 
With earneſt eye full-fixt on th opening ſcene, 
Slov--rifing to the great Meffab's throne; 
In faith they view, and claim his gifts their own. 
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Hark ! from their lips I hear ſweet words aſcend ; 
« Thy kingdom come thy mercies without end.” 
Rapt into future times thus Abraham ſaw 
The Saviour : Lo! the tears of gladneſs flow 
Adown his reverend cheeks, as he diſplays 
The glories of the great Meſſiah's days. 
Midſt idol gods, and prieſts he ſeems to ſtand 
Unmov'd, in faith, and claims the promis'd land. 
Nor fears to ſeek, nor yet aſham'd to own 
Himſelf a pilgrim to a land unknown. 
See, him of Egypt's every good bereft, 
His houſe, his friends, his goods behind him left : 
Vet ftrong in faith he goes, with head erect 
Aſſur d, that he who promis d would protect. 
After, his offspring ! ſee, ſucceſs 
Crown his attempts, and all his actions bleſs ! 
While the glad fire in praiſe the ſilence breaks, 
The pillar ſeems to breathe, the figure ſpeaks ! 
There you might ſee expreflive graces ſhine, 3 
In the true taſte . = ſimplicity divine! 
How bleſt thoſe days! the ſuns more kindly burn, 
And happier times, with innocence return. 
Each of his corn, his wine, and oil poſſeſt, 
And een the heathen, for the faithful bleſt ! 
Like ſome fair plants beneath the folt ring hand, 


Their ſeed ſoon flouriſh'd, and o erſpread the land. 
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There piping by their flocks you ſee the ſwains, 
Whoſe love- ſweet ditties charm the liſt ning plains. 
There others plowing, others ſeem to ſow, 

Now the clods harrow, now the graſs they mow ; 

Now yellow harveſts claim the reaper's art, 

In each hand plenty, joy in every heart : 

Now the glad earth a plenteous harveſt yields, 

Vines crown the elms, and flow'rs adorn the fields. 

The jocund reapers in their toil rejoice, 

To God their off rings _ to God they _ 

| their voice. 

For mark, how Jacob's ** ſons behave ! 1 

They ſtrip, they ſell their brother for a ſlave: 

His riſe unhappy, but not ſo his end; 

For God was with him, and that God his Friend. 
See him advanc'd, in gorgeous robes array d; 
His brethren tremble, of his looks afraid ? 

Lo! herelents ;—he weeps—their thanks receives 

VUpbraids their raſhneſs, but their crime forgives. 

What gracious accents from his lips diſtil; 
Explaining how their acts God's word fulfil. 

 Fixt in attention ſee! twixt hope, and fear; 
Their minds ſcarce credit what their ſenſes hear. 
That, whom in royal robes array d they ſee 
Their friend, their brother was ;—and Foſepb's he 8 | 

That now he bids them live, who deem'd him Jead ! 

He, whom they thought to ſtarve, affords them bread: 
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That not as their's was his preſerver's thought. 


He, whom they ſpoil'd, was now to honour brought. 
The work was God's, tho wond'rous in their eyes; 


See, how they look abaſh'd, now all ſurprize 
See Egypt's wealth old Factd's eyes falute : 
He hears the tale—he ſtands aghaſt and mute. 
His ſpirits fail—he finks—is ſcarce alive 
Now they return, ſee him again revive |! 
Near him his ſons; — enough, enough, he cries, 
Once more my fon ſhall bleſs theſe aged eyes; 


Thanks to the God, who deign'd my child to fave, 
Thanks — that I ſee him e er J reach the grave. 


Now into Egypt's idol-land they go; 
And now to Pharaoh, now to Foſeph bow. 
Lo! at the fight, what joys extatic riſe, 
Tear follows tear, and ſtreams o'erflow their eyes. 
See, from the throne the fav'rite ſon deſcend, 
And midſt the nobles hails him Father, friend! 
Such ſweet emotions none, ah! none can tell, 


But thoſe, who grieve ſo much, and love fo well 


As long experience made the patriarch ſage, 
The king inquires his fortunes, life, and age. 
Tho not compleat, the uſual ſpace of man, 
« My days were evil, and my life a ſpan.” 

“ Yet happy, that I ſee thee on this throne; 

« Happy, that near thee ſtands fo bleſt a ſon ! 


* 
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Hence let thy ſervant, Lord! in peace depart! 
* „ e e ee eee 
— Too ſoon their joys to lamentations 
Joſeph is dead, and they are left to mourn ! 

Woes upon woes oppreſs their ſinking ſoul, 

None ſtem the torrent, none their force controul. 
Till in a flame the deity appear, | 

<« Be rev'rent: — where thou ſtand'ſt is holy ground. 
© To Egypt haſte: Tve heard my people cry, 
<« Tve ſeen their wrongs, and with a father's eye: 
« To Egypt haſte, before that monarch ftand, 
** Reprove the tyrant, and my tribes demand; 

e If he refuſe, my tenfold plagues I ſend, 

« Death, havock, cry; fear not; I AM thy friend! 
rr 
But Pharaoh hardens, and that will withſtands; 
Whilſt Egypt's long-rob'd prieſts his pow'r deny, 
Diſſuade the monarch, and our God defy. 
Now Egypt all its magic witchcraft tries; 


VPou ſee king Pharaoh gazing ſtern ſurprize; 


Till ſmit by Moſes wonder-working rod, 
Hes all aſtoniſhment, and owns the God. 
Harraſs d with boils, and tenfold plagues, you ſee, 


He ſtrait lets 1frae), and their goods go free. 
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But ſoon repents, and where they march, purſues ; 
Their joys diſturbs, and all their toil renews. | 
You ſeem to ſee them weep, to hear them cry, 
Shrieks from their Lips, and tears from every eye. 


| Yet there the ſea, more merciful, divides ; 


You ſee them paſling through the refluent tides ; 
Which, as the prieſts, who bore the ark, deſir d, 


In homage kiſs d their feet, and ſtrait retir'd. 


Thus, ſoon their ſorrow is exceſs of joy; 


| The tides return, and every foe deſtroy : 


No more the element, with Iſrael ſtrives, 
The fea is fled, and Jordan backward drives. 


The dead-hard flints to living waters ſwell ; 


The ſtony entrails flow a ſpringing well. 


E Behold, they march, with Moſes at their head, 


eee with Manna fed. 
er barren wilds, and rocks, unhurt they go, 


He ſtrikes the rocks, refreſhing waters flow. 


Their God, their glory, while their ſole deli cht, 


By day a cloud, a fiery ſtream by night. 
On Sinar's cloud-capt top behold the God! 


The maſſy mountain trembles at his nod. 
You ſee the bolts to flaſh, the heav'ns to break; 
And now you hear him in his thunders ſpeak : 
Louder and louder yet the trumpet ſounds, 
All Iſrael trembles, all the mount rebounds. 
"Wha: = 8 
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Meſes in act to ſpeak, there waves his hand; 

Points to the ſtones, rehearſing each command. 

And there you ſee them of their land poſſeſs d: 

This with much plenty, they with long health, bleſs'd. 

A ſudden joy appears in every face, | 

A Length of days marks out the fav'rite race. 

| Here kings, there judges ſtand in folemn ſtate, 

While gazing multitudes throng every gate. 

There Jaſbua on the bench explains the law, 

The hearers liſten; in their faces awe. 

And there the prophets teaching in their ſchools; 

Around the youth imbibing wiſdom's rules. 

Not ſuch as art, or common pencils draw, 

You ſeem d to touch the very forms you ſaw. 

In the full choir great David ſtrikes the ſtrings, 
Vou ſeem to hear him, as of Gad he ſings: 

Of God the ſaviour, riſing from his race; 

The tears of joy come trickling down his face; 

While he in faith beholds ſuch bleſſings ſhoot, 

A branch ſo ſpacious form old es root; 

Under whoſe boughs the wearied faints may reſt, 

And all the nations, all the world be bleſt. 

Rapt into happier times he ſeems to riſe 

Above himſelf, in thought, beyond the ſkies. 

To heav'n his ſtrains, ye winged angels bear, 
Such ſtrains—fince heav'n alone is fit to hear! 
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O, had thy fpirit but our fall ſurviv d; 
Had'ſt thou, thy lyre alone to us deriv'd ; 
Ne'er had theſe fragments fall'n on holy ground ; 
Or ſoon had been erected at thy ſound! 
Then would the notes the falling ſtones arreſt, 
And in thy art had God been all confeſt. 
See, next the temple's grand foundation laid! 
The baſe on earth, above the heaven's it's head. 
While earth and heav'n the grand deſigns approve, 
And all promote the glorious work of love. 
That work, which David promis'd, is begun; 
And all the fire compleated in the ſon ! 
Amidſt the wiſe behold him, wiſeſt, fit, 
In wealth, in fame ſuperior, as in wit. 
Lo! while he ſpeaks, each ſage in filence ſtands, 
Bleſſes his wiſdom, in his dread commands. 
Een the condemn'd, the ſentence well approves 3 ; 
And though he fears the judge, the king he loves. 
Deep in attention how their looks appear, 
Een while you ſee the ſage, you'd with to hear! 
Nor wonder Sheba came from far to ſee 
So great a Monarch! fo renown'd as he 
This Dome he rais d, to great Jehovah's name, 
Which ſages deem'd eternal as his fame; 
But monuments themſelves in rubbiſh le: 
Like what we ſee, —they moulder, fink, and die. 
8 2 
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The gold, the treaſures, and the glittering ſhow, 
Were but temptations to the barbarous foe. 
Theſe, where we plac'd our pride, our ſtrength, our all, 
Wers but productive of our heavier fall ! 

Ev'ry revolving ſcene my grief renews, 

And every morn ſhall weep in pearly dews. 

As Philomel laments her abſent mate, 

So ſhall the muſe deplore thy wretched fate : 
The very ſtreams ſhall murmur as they go, 
And zephyrs ſhall lament where cer they blow. 
As long as their dear ſons remain alive, | 


Their fathers image will in them revive. 


Yet if our prophets prophecy not lies, 
Another temple ſhall theſe ruins riſe ; 
A preſence more auguſt it's courts ſhall grace, 
And joy extatic ſhine in every face; 

Is it deluſion all, or do I hear, ” 

An angel-voice proclaim the happy year ; 
How riſing into birth bleſt be that morn _ 
When the Meffiah, when the God is born. 

I bear, I hear rapt ſeraphims declare, 

The faviour comes, Jeruſalem, prepare ; 
Others may ſee, but we can only gueſs, 
How much our woe, how great their happineſs. 
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FARK, I hear, from heav'n on high, 
An angel-yoice of comfort cry, 


Ariſe, Jeruſalem, prepare 
To meet thy God, now coming in the air. 


Ye who in darkneſs fit, in darkneſs mourn, 


Lift up your long-deſponding fight, 
Behold the fun of righteouſneſs return, = 
And your own God ſhall give you light. 
Let the day-ſpring from on high 
Illumine ev ry heart, and flaſh on ev'ry eye. 
« Comfort, comfort, faith the Word, 
Hear, O hear again your Lord !” 
No more their hands in blood imbru'd ; 
Thy enemies are all ſubdu'd : 
Double for all thy woe receive ; 
Ariſe ye dead, again ye live; 
Mercy for all your fins regain, 
Joy endleſs for your ſhort-liv'd pain. 
Every angel in his ſphere, 
Proclaims the great Meſſiah near, 
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134 O D ES. 
He comes, he comes ſoon riſing into birth: 
Look from your dungeon vile, and tow ring ſpurn the 
earth 
II. 
Waiting the approach of day; 
Without or moon, or ſtar, or light, 
Io guide your wav ring ſteps aright : 
Look from yonder eaſtern ſkies, 
See the radiant ſun ariſe, wh 
Through the obſcure his beams refulgent dart, 
Glad ev'ry eye, and cheer each drooping heart. 
No more in deſolation mourn, 
For hours of ill, good years return. 
No more you hear the children cry, 
The children of captivity; —- 
| No more are heard heart-piercing groans, 
Tour offspring daſh d againſt the ſtones ; 
Nor more your taunting foes reply, 
Daerr 9 
D 
To us your ſweeteſt ſtrains are due, 
Fin woutd we har if ame ay wr 
And while you chant, your children's ery, 
a ſweet melody. 
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Soon the alien armies fled, 

Captivity is captive led; 

Ve vallies riſe, ye cedars bow, 

Chearful let the waters flow; 

Let ocean unto ocean call, 

Tuneful let the cat racts fall; 
Let the loftieſt mountains bend, 
Till Meſſiah God deſcend. 

See the God all-pow'rful ſtand, 

Shedding mercy on our land; 

Pouring balm upon our ſores, 

With fiery vengeance on our foes! . 

Let heav'n, and earth receive the fign, 
Victorious over death, and fin, 
O long expected come, thy triumph, Lord, — 4 

See with ten thouſands in his corps 
He comes, — he comes can no more z ne 
At his fight I fink, I faint, 5 
Support me angels ev ry ſaint 
Acknowledge him; now proſtrate fall, 
Triumphant lo! he comes; let God be all in all. 
Thy warfare knows an end; 
Vie dead from forth your tombs appear 
And at the animating voice aſcend ! 
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Write, write, I ſeem to hear a ſeraph cry, 
Bleſt are the dead who in their ſaviour die; 
Who, when all their labour's o'er, 
When their ſhort-liv'd ſcene is done, 
Far above the feculent clouds, 
With thouſands, and ten thouſands e 5 
Of winged hoſts angelic, By 

Bright as the radiance of the fun, 

And to happier regions ſoar, 
Big with the hopes of immortality. 
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LL hail to that thrice happy day, 
411 Which gave the ſaviour birth, 
Which made the ſubject worlds obey, 
Triumphant o'er the powers of death! 
The happieſt day to mankind given, 
Which elevates them from the earth, 
And raiſes mortals up to heaven! 


Hark! I hear an angel fay, 
Brother fpirit, .come away ; 


E = 2 3 - - 
Nor longer in this vile abode, 
Captive to fin, and woe, and pain, 
Fretting beneath the cumbrous load, 
In this vale of tears remain: 
Aﬀert thy freedom, fly unto thy God. 


While in the clay-clad grave the body lies, 
| Fain would the foul to higher manſions fly, 
Seeing thoſe ſcenes, unſeen by mortal eyes, 
And ſhine a ſtar amidſt the azure ſky. 
Still muſt I longer ſtruggle with my fate, 
Ling'ring within the priſon of my hate. 
Fain would I with the ſeraphs join, 
In heavenly joys, and hymns divine ; 
Catching from the hallow'd choir, 
Like Elijah, ſparks of fire; 
Ever learning rapturous ſtrains, 
Which breathe along th' etherial plains ; 
But alas! this mortal weight 
Forbids the bold aſpiring flight, 

To humbler Themes confined : 
Scarce thro' the chinks of ſhatter'd clay, 
Can it receive th' enlivening ray, 

 T' illuminate the mind. 
Let ſhall my ſpirit upwards riſe, . 


When trembling anthems pierce the ſkies, 


While the far echoing temples ring, 

Loud hallelujahs to our King, 
And make a heav'n below. 

With all thy dignity and worth, 
More than my pencil paints; : 

_ yy 
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| A. | 
When to thy inmoſt ſeat you fly, 
Wm 


* The friend to wham this is humbly inſcribed. 
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Or when upon a mountain's brow, 
Obſervant of what goes below, 
Thou mimic of the paſſer by, 
Articulateſt ev'ry cry ; 
Though we fly thee, ſtill purſuing, 
Though we ſee thee, not yet viewing; 
True reciter of my ſong, 
Seldom ſtill or filent long ; 
To a lover's plaint and fighing ; l 
Betrayer of his ſecret thought, 4 
Catching ever, never caught; 
Learning ſtill, and ſtill reciting, f 
What he's ſpeaking, what inditing, 

Though he follow, ever flying, . 
Returning yet, and yet replying; — = 1 
Wilt thou deign my notes to ſwell, 7 
Under the hawthorn in this dell ! 5 = 


II. x 
When from the lengthen'd iſle, or cavern-dome, x 
Of ſome lone caſtle's ruin d height, 1 
Hollow ſounds are heard to come, 1 
With fairy ſtep and light; : | 
When from tree to tree in dance, 
| Sportive thou art wont to glance, 
„ "PN 
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Or where in cloſe embow'ring walk, 
Thy jocund voice is heard to talk ; 
Remember who firſt gave thee power and found, 
To fing fo ſweet, and lightly ſkim the ground. 
Or when at morning-watch, or eve, 
Thy moſs-grown bed, or cave thou leave, 
Or in the filent hour of night, 
O'er yonder poplars far away, 
Thou chuſe to wing thy mazy way, 
Or devious take an airy flight; 
Forget not on thy wings to bear 
My facred charge through mid-way air. 
When near ſome abbey's ruin'd wall, 
Thou melancholy chanc'ſt to fit, 
Where thy kindred ſpirits call, 
This to the zephyr's care commit. 
In a folemn tone and low, 
At th impriſon d wind's abode, = 
Let th' impaſſion'd zephyrs know, 
The ſong to be born, 5 
Io regions unknown, 
Full of the praiſes of our God. 
Or when down the winding vale, 
Thou hear thy mimick voices call, 


O teach them to repeat the tale, 


Don by the water's tuneful fall ! 
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Then through thy mazy ſpiral round, 
Reiterate the joyous ſound, 


When to the other world you re gone, 


The world inviſible, unknown, 
Where ſpirits, like thyſelf retire, 
Flitting ſpirits, air or fire: 
Echo through th' etherial plains, 
"Tis the Meſſiah God that reigns. 
Creative fancy, ſweeteſt maid, 
Haſte, O haſte, and lend thy aid ! 
Whether in the poet's head, 
Like fabled Pallas thou art bred : 
If thou affiſt, the finger s move, 
And make the poet great as Jove. 
Haſte thee then, and bring with thee 
The Muſes nine and Graces three, 
The Graces with their zones unbound, 
On tip-toe tripping o'er the ground; 
And let your voices tune to mine, 
| Compoſe the harmony divine: 
Hence! ye fabled legions hence, 
The raptures of diſorder d ſenſe! 
The dreams which heathen Poets fung. g, 
Dreams from wayward fancy ſprun g. 
From the true Pierian fpring, 
From the fount of light and love, 
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To God, who rules this earth above, 
My weighty argument I bring. 
To thee, all things their homage owe, 
In heaven above or earth below, 
_ All kings and princes proſtrate fall; 
Thou art the potentate o'er All. 
The ſtarry worlds, through ev'ry ſphere 
Reſound thy praiſe from year to year; 
The ſuns rejoice their courſe to run, 
And when they fit, thy will is done : 
The moon, the ſtars with joint acclaim, 


Reſound through heaven, and chant the fame ; 


To thee, it's incenſe breathes each flower, 
The vegetable kingdom's Pow; N 
Each morn, each eve, their rich perfume 
The lillies ſhoot, the roſes bloom; 
And all creation ſtriving greets 5 
Thy preſence with the world of ſweets: | 
And can we then refuſe our praiſe, 
All dark amidſt a general blaze ; 
He ſpeaks, and lo! an ocean flows; 
The elements in order high, 
The carth ſubſdes, and upward Re th' acrial 
„ 
Sce, from above the grigjons hn AN 
As dews from Sinai's or from Hennon's hill: 
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To him the mighty thunders call, 
Aud where he points the lightnings fall: 
To him the warring waters heave, 
And bare their deepeſt channels leave ; 


The meaneſt ſhrub the ſmalleſt flower, 


Full as the largeſt, ſpeak his power ; 
| All things above, and all beneath, 
And own thy univerſal ſway. 

Let ev'ry thing be mute. —Let all 

Let evry ſe, and tribe adore; 
"Till worlds and ages are no more. 


5 1 
The planets in their courſes ſing, 
Their praiſes of the heavenly king ; 
And orbs to orbs reſponding join, 
In duteous ſymphony divine: 
Soon as the riſing ſun ſurveys, 
Stretch'd o'er the heav'n, the earth, the ſeas, 
So many wonders praiſe renew, 
His raptures rifing with his view. 
Nor ceaſes ſinging, as he rolls, 


Thy name beyond the ftarry pales: 
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All full of thee, thro' ſpace immenſe, 
The ſhining marks-of providence ; 
The luminaries as they ſhine, 
Diſplay their fabrick to be thine ; 

And ev'ry angel in his ſphere, 
Proclaims thy providential care: 
Bright-flaming miniſters of day, 

To thee their earlieſt homage pay; 

Therefore to thee our hands we raiſe, 

The world —an altar to thy praiſe. 


SEASONS OF LIFE. 


EE, how the hills Rand thick with ſnow ! 5 
The trees beneath their burden bow: 
The tuneful warblers ceaſe to —_ 


Till prompted by the genial ſpring. 
Then Philomel renews her lay ; 
The early lark falutes the day: 


And every heart with pleaſure beats, 
Till languiſhing thro fervent heats. 


The reapers faint in ſunny glade; 
The lowing oxen court the ſhade; 
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The bleating ſheep, thro' ardour, lave 
Their fleeces in the cooling wave. 
When autumn comes, the length'ning ſhades, 
Stretching their pinions o'er the meads ; | 
The country looks all dark and drear, 
And winter cloſes up the year. 
In this revolving ſcene, you ſee 
The life of man in each degree. 
Youth is the ſpring ; when briſk and gay 
We revel 'till the month of May. 


The ſummer, manhood ſhews ; it's heat 
Puſhing to act, in ev'ry feat, 

Beſpeaks th' agility of mind, 

By impulſe led, thro paſſion blind. 


Till, in decline of life, the reins 
Reaſon reſumes, and force reſtrains; 
Sober reflections cool our rage, 
Child by the winter of old age. 


Nature by changing thus, renews 

The morning heat, by ev'ning dews : 

It's changes give it better grace, 

To th' old, a renovated face. 

Each generation ſhoots, and dies; 

One ſinks — another ſoon will riſe ; 
Vor. II. 8 U 
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In ſpring we bud, in autumn fall! 
This is the riſe, and end of all. 


See! how the earth by froſt is bound, 

Vet this will fertilize the ground: 
Winter may bring a chilling damp, 

| Diſtreſs our bold career may cramp : 

The faireſt buds are nip'd by froſt, 
And hopes, moſt ſanguine, may be croſs'd. 
Diſeaſes may our ſtrength impair ; 

We ſhun the heat, we dread the air. 
Diſtreſs will oft' retrieve loſt wealth, 

As fickneſs but reſtores our health: 


Lax'd nerves thro' cold their ſtrength regain, 
And Pleaſures : are enhanc'd by pain. 


Mankind, like leaves may fall away, 
And things ſeem ruſhing, to decay; 
One ſeaſon ſtill the next perſues, 
And it's loſt ſtrength thus each renews. 
Croſſes and hopes, as light and ſhade, 
Each to reſtrain the other, made, 
Forbid exceſs, prevent deſpair, 
Taking the weather foul, or fair. 
Seaſons each other counteract, 

This element, the reſt contract: 
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Summer and winter, youth and age, 
In different views will each engage. 
Review all nature, common ſenſe, 
Will ſhow the work of providence. 


Tho' all things differ, all agree, 

'Tis only various harmony. 

Nature a varied form aſſumes, 

Withers with age, with youth now ' blooms: 
Varied a little in the frame, | 
By changing, nature is the fame. 


DSSSSSSSSSIATUSSSSUSSSSSSSSSSSSUSS 


OUR SAVIOUR's ASCENSION. 
Intended as a Sequel to the 
ESSAY on HARMONY. 


Ehold him now above the ſtarry ſphere, 

EZ In radiant majeſty ! on his paternal throne, 

High ſeated, God alone. 
His influence darting far and near, 
While golden trumps of triumph found, 
From ſweeteſt harps, of ſweeteſt notes, 
His loudeſt praiſe : The heav'ns the earth receive 
The joyous theme, and to the winds they give 
The faithful charge, 1 echo ſpreads it round. 
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The vallies ſpring, the mountains nod, 
The lowly ſhrubs made vocal, cry, 


And all in varied harmony 
Salute the new aſcended God. 
And then when ceaſe our flitting days, 
His time as one eternal year, 
When all beneath his feet is fled, 
And time itſelf decays, 
Shall he in awful grandeur ſhine, 
Above the heavenly hoſt divine, 
I he judge of quick and dead! 
The dead from out their graves their heads ſhall rear, 
Start into life, and at his call appear 
When all we love or hate ſhall flow away, 
When all this arch, and worlds themſelves decay, 
On th' elemental verge again, 
In ſuch an awful ſolemn ftrain, 
The loud ton'd trump again ſhall found, 
The juſt ſhall animate, the bad confound. 
Where o'er worlds the wondering eye, 
Darting thro all immenfity, 
Surveys him thron'd on heav'ns high eu, 
Where ſeraphims inceſſant cry, 
In ſong ſymphonious day and night, 
Hail to the living fount 
Of unexampled love and light, 
Thy ! is holy, thy dominion ri ight! 
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Daily aſcending heav'ns high mount 

In mattin, and in evening ſong 

They chant, © hail, holy, good and great, 
Being of beings all complete; 
Thine be all praiſe, to thee our thanks belong. 

See where the power benign, 

On all the hoſts angelic ſhine, 

Whilſt from the ſpangled throne of light, 

And gem emblazon'd robes, each ray 

Spreads round effulgent ſtreams of day, 

In heavenly beauty bright. oo 
Loud echoes ſhout thro all th etherial plains, 
Triumphant God, the great Meffiah reigns ! 

Before whoſe fight — 

The trembling pillars of heav'n decay, 

The earth itſelf ſhall melt away, 

And all is night. 

The ſecrets, which here lie conceal'd, 

Behold ! all open, all unveil'd; 
And darkneſs turns to light. 

From the ſplendid courts of heav'n, 

By flaſhing thunderbolts out-driv'n, 

Amidſt the wreck of matter hurl'd, 

The ruins of a burſting world : 

On the lake unquench d they lie, 
The flaming objects of dread miſery ; 
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| Where horrid groans and ſhrieking cries, 
Noot fill the earth alone, 

But rend the lofty ſkies. 


Help, help, alas! I fink, I die, 
This, this the univerſal cry. 
Lo! from their orbs the conſtellations fall, 
The book of nature wrapping, like a ſcroll : 
The earth its throws convulſive feels, 
The baſe with all its mighty mountains reels. 
The ſtorms tempeſtuous blown away 
To joys ineffable, unknown, 
Emerging to unclouded day, 

We claim eternity our own. 


CT 

GENERAL RESURRECTION. 
1 

Ms once from Sinai's cloud-capt throne, 

Where all the God-head glorious ſhone, 

Echoing through th' aſtoniſh'd air, ; 

Hark ! again I ſeem to hear 

The folemn trumpets lengthen'd tone, 

Prepare ye quick, ye dead return, 

Return, behold, behold your Lord. 
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The duſt from off your temples ſhake, | 
Again from out your tombs awake ; 

Ye meek rejoice your judge to meet, 
All, All lay honours at his feet. e 
He ſhall the broken heart reſtore, 
And fin and forrow be no more. 
Again I ſee the dead revive, 
Behold my relatives alive; 7 
Each particle returns afreſh, 
To each reſpective bone it's fleſh ; 
Again I ſee the dry bones ſhake, 
A ruſhing noiſe, —they ſtand, —they wake. 
N or more the troubled boſoms grieve, 
Parents again their own receive ; 
Again they ſee the teeming earth 
Upheaving to it's ſecond birth ; 
O come, when tears ſhall ceaſe, no more we die, 
Een death is ſwallow'd up in victory; 
The clouds receive them out of fight, 
The manſions of eternal light . 
Wide opening, take the coming croud, 
With palms extended, and hoſannas loud. 
| 
With angels clad in veſtments white, 
Thoſe holy miniſters, in bright 
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| Attire, who flaming ever ſtand 
Around the throne, a choſen band, 
Chanting to him who fits upon the throne, 
All hail, myſterious three in one 
Before thy majeſty we ſtand, 
The wonders of thy facred hand. 
By thee redeem'd, we live again, 
Exchang'd for endleſs bliſs our pain: 
The praiſes ſuch as we can give, 
Thrice worthy art thou to receive; 
For all thy bounteous acts diſplay d, 
Ever to thee our thanks be paid; 
Ever thy might and power be fear d, 
Thy goodneſs own d, thy name rever d: 
Therefore to thee we raiſe our hymns, 
From ſaints t exalted ſeraphims. . 
Then griſly death, with carnage cloy d, 
Drunk with ten thouſand, thouſands' gore, 
The cry of havock heard no more, 
In duft ſhall lay it's head. 
And all it's tyrant power reſign, 
Deſtruction being itſelf deſtroy d; 
The graves again yield up their dead, 
And thou, dear ſhade, again be mine. 
Till then from vile corruption free, 
Sleep on; and if thou think'ſt, O! think on me. 
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Peaceful may thy ſlumbers prove, 3 
Slumbers ſweet, and dreams of love; 
Light may the turf upon thee lie, 
Till thou awake again to love; 
To ſkim with me th' etherial plain, 
Where tears are wip'd from ev'ry eye, 
And all in happineſs eternal reign. 
| Hark! I ſeem to hear them fay, 
Siſter ſpirit come away; 
For once indulge this laſt, this parting view, 
And then farewell, and all the world adieu! 


Up it's charge the earth ſhall give, 
The dead that ſleep, the great, the ſmall, 
Again ſhall hear th' alarming call, 

Again renew d ſhall live. 
Then may the friend the chearer of my heart, 
Hence late, O! very late, may ſhe depart ; 
Long may ſhe live the care of Providence, 
Bleſt with good health, good nature, and good ſenſe: 
Midſt fiſter ſpirits while twas day, 
Who learnt to chant, and learnt to pray; 
Veil'd in robes ethereal bright, 
Deſcend from where they ſkim the ſky 
With ſongs of ſweeteſt melody, 
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With hoſt angelical to meet 
The bard, who humbly at her feet 
The tributary ſong lays down, 
Happy if by one ſmile ſhe all his labours crowns. 
O down the current of eternal time, 
Together may we ſail, thy bark my care, 
Since heav'n is in thy aſpect, every clime, 
Will be a paradiſe, if thou art there! 


eee 


CONTEMPLATION. 


HEE Coftle-Hill, and thy Aonian founts, 

1 Thy fylvan bowers, and all thy green retreats, 
Glad I reviſit : for th enlivining thought 
Catch inſpiration, while on eagle's plume 

I mount, and ſee the leſſ ning world below: 
Recording, while above yon ſpangled orbs 

Of everlaſting light, yon ſtarry ſpheres, 

I ride aerial, born on zephyr's wings, 

Or on Aurora's ventilated flakes, 

Or comet's fiery undulating train. 

From thy celeſtial citadel deſcend, 

Thou pow'r-creative fancy aid my ſong. 
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Le whom the grand, the noble, the auguſt, 
Magnificence in art or nature, move ; 
Or if the terror-ſtriking works yet more 
Delight you, here attend fair nature's call, 


Whiſper d in breezes, or in whirlwinds roar'd ; 
Catch ev'ry varying colour ere it flies, 

Drink fage inſtruction at the raptur'd eye ; 
While foft perſuaſion fteals into the heart, 

Sooths every paſſion, rules each rifing guſt, 
And ſweet inchantment thrills through every ſenſe. 
Deep in the umbrage of that fragrant bow'r, _ 
High-canopied with ſweets of ev'ry ſmell, 

Has meditation fix d her calm recefs. 

To ſuch Tibullus and the bards retir'd &, 

When fond of muſing, when to court their loves, 
Sicilian ſhepherds gave to trees a tongue: 
The winged zephyrs wafted the ſweet airs, 
The cooing doves in gentleſt murmurs breath d, 
And every aſpin quiver'd at the ſound. 


| Where varied ſhades among the branches play, 


Where glittering through the buſhes glides the lake, 
So elegant, in fair perſpective ſpread, 
Let me invite th' enthuſiaſt to admire, 

From humbleſt ſhoots t to tall * g elms, 


* Tacite ſylvas inter reptare ſalubres. Hon. 
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How order with variety conteſts, 

To be more pleaſing ; how the gay, the grave, 

The ſprightly, find the objects to each taſte 

Adapted ; ſuch as pleaſe or raiſe the mind, 

With correſpondent harmony, to things 

External; where, beſide the purling ſtream, 

The lover may his favourite theme indulge, 

Catch ere ſhe flies, and, where ſhe flies purſue. 
Or deep within embowering ſhrubs, and trees, 

Which half conceal, and half diſcloſe the fight 

Of ſome pavillion riſing o'er their heads, 

To contemplation give his love-lorn foul ; 

Or liſt ning to the zephyr's fanning air, 

Sigh to their ſighs, or give it to the wind: 

Or with the murmuring waters pour his plaints, 

Mingling his tears; and, as he liſts, conceive, 

All nature joins in ſympathiſing grief. 

Or in the lovelieſt garb, and lovelieſt air, 

The gay may ſee their emblem in her face, 

smile in her ſmiles, and, from her look more gay, 
Hence loathed melancholy! to dark cells 
Avaunt! nor dare theſe lovely ſcenes to taint, 
With look unhallow'd! to all joy averſe! 

Come ſmiling hberty, come health, come peace, 

With choral ſong, and feſtive dance, lead forth 

The jovial hours; let envy's ſelf look pale! 
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As ſtars amidſt the blue ethereal ſhine, 
Ex alted in a temple fair, I ſtand 
Midſt Britiſh worthies, emulous of ==" 
By high deſert acquy'd, (could envy more?) 
And, here revolving their atchievements grand, 
Thoſe mental Joys, to vulgar ſouls unknown, 
I reliſh, ſeeing, by ſucceſs when crown'd, 
How virtue in a human form appears! 
Ve filken ſons of vanity, reflect, 
How mean, how empty all your ſchemes of bliſs! 
Deluſiwely engaging, balanc'd thus, 
They 're taſtleſs, trifling, troublous: —what to theſe 
Are midnight revels, and the joys of wine, 
The cups of foul intemperance, of luſt 
Inordinate, the harbingers of death? 
Say, ſenſualiſts, where better you indulge 
The ſweets of nature, nor your ſenſe depreſs! 
Here every ſpot, here every plant and herb, 
An ample field for ſage inſtruction gives. 
For nature well improv'd will teach us how 
The mind as well as field betimes to weed *, 
The human breaſt with early vice o ergrown, 
Reſembles that uncultivate, and rough, 
Till education forms the tender ſhoots, 


The latent pow 'rs calls forth ; their force extent 
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And rears the promis'd honours of the foil. 
Youth muſt be curb'd, as tender ſaplings lopt ; 
What elſe were uſeful, ſpreading wide, and wild, 
Fruſtrates the hop d- for growth,of many a year. 
Thoſe boughs that elſe would yield a fruitleſs ſhade, 
Or noxious, when well-married, ſend forth fruits 
Oft tenfold, always umbrage kind and meet, 
Supplying nature's wants, with ſweet repaſt. 
Pomona ſee! diſplays her ripening charge, 
And grapes in cluſters twine around the elms, 
Deliciouſly inviting ; every eye 
Well-pleas'd retires, and fatiate every taſte. 

Thoſe wavy ringlets into arb'rets turn'd 
Form ſeats delightſome, or extenſive views, 

And viſtas, which had humbly crept ; or ſhed, 

If reard, a baleful influence beneath: —&@ 
Prun'd into order, every branch now grows 

Quite ſocial, framing an | harmonious ſtate. 
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When the pale moon with ſolemn pace aſcends, 
Heav'ns higheſt ſummit, as in midway air 
Suſpended, darting through th aſpiring elms, 
Glimmering effulgenc: , when yon ſmooth canal, 

Reflective mirrour, in her boſom ſhews 
Inverted forms of quiverin g trees, of lawns ; 
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Jow pleaſant, on that grand parade, ſublime, 
By couchant lions guarded, harmleſs beaſts, 

(For thus the * artiſt's all- creative hand 
Ordain d,) the evening's health-inſpiring breeze 
T' inhale, thoſe balmy ſmells from odorous plants 
Perſpir d, while floating on the buoyant air, 
Preſiding ſpirits, breath d from every flower, 
Or herb's attractive ducts exhal d. O ſun! 
Thou univerſal chemiſt, this thine art! 
Whether from plants perſpiring breath to raiſe 

For man refreſhing influence, or to light 
Far diſtant worlds, aſcending in the ſcale 

Of beings, infinite, thou deign'ſt to chear 
This ſublunary world, and pour'ſt thy beam 
Full on this nether world, a ſpot, a point 
To thine compar'd, while to thy ſovereign God 
This tributary lay I raiſe, attend! | 
Thy works how grand, beneficent, and fair, 
All nature ſpeaks, the mute creation ſpeaks, 
In filent thanks; th' inanimated feel 
Thy influence: if deny'd, the livelieſt flowers 
Droop their diminiſh'd heads ; the trees no more 


Receive their kindly vivifying juice; 
Life vegetative ſtops, all nature wears 


* Cheere. 
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The face of ſorrow ; at thy preſence cheer d 
The filent groves to melody awake ; 

Their falutations joyous pour the choirs 

Aerial ; every voice to grateful notes 

Attun'd, breaks forth in concert; ſtrait with life, 
All nature teems, all odorous incenſe breathe ; 
Each lawn, each grove a paradiſe of ſweets. 
The planetary world, that rolls on high, 

The ſtarry orbs, the fweet harmonious ſpheres, 
In tract affign'd, direct, or retrograde, 

By thee retain'd, though in their rapid whirl, 
Not devious ſtarting, marſhall'd move, revert, 
Conducted by thy pow'r unſeen—the worlds 
Hung in that azure vault of heav'n, to thee 
Pay homage; by thy force magnetic drawn, 
| To thee ** gravitate, thy laws obey. 


Nor thee, O moon, though with a borrow'd beam, 
Whether in level, or in courſe oblique 
Thou ſhin'ſt reflective mimic of the ſun, 
Muſt I forget; when at thy various call 
Wild clamorous floods, of thy imperial nod 
Obſervant, move aſcending to unite 

To thee, nocturnal guardian! how th ray 
Emerging, when triumphant o'er dull fogs 
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Thou rod'ſt ſublime, like Perfian devotee 


Oft have I, devious, bleſs'd ! th' induſtrious hind, 


By thee made provident, thy aſpect marks, 
As oft thy creſcent watching, when to ſow, 
And when to reap, regardant of thy power 
Seen in the earth, as in th' abyſs profound. 
Thee I revere; tho' not, as Perfans' God. 


Thee, and thy ſtarry Choir, who nightly dance 


Our ſphere around, pouring on Scythian ſnows 
A filver radiance, more than gold endear'd 
To the night-wand'ring Laplander, who roams 
Oer ſnowy wilds, o'er craggy mountains bleak, 
In queſt of nimble-footed hare, or deer ; 

Thy ſtep- conducting candle ſhines aloft, 
Gilding the horrors of nocturnal gloom ! 


And you, O ſtars, ye countleſs worlds, « on worlds, 


Far into ſpace immeaſurable fix d, 


Where twinkle lights, large burning ſuns to ſuns, 


Beyond the fartheſt ſtretch of human ken, 
Beyond the mind's conception, various ſpread, 
You mult I rev rence, beſt declarative 

Of that infinity, that untrac'd being 

| Boundleſs benevolence, that power unchang d. 


Wiſdom immenſe, prune attributes divine 


SINCE theſe hear humbleſt homage pay, theſe all 
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And tho' unſeen, hence oft not underſtood, 
Pervades all nature : fince the diſtant worlds 
is call attend; his preſent influence feel: 
5 Though various, all harmoniouſly conſpire 
In adoration, thanks, and praiſe—ſhall man 
Through his benev'lence torm'd, though ſome things 
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In filent language eloquently found 


His pow'r tranſcendent, who ſublimely fits 
In majeſty inthron'd, above this earth, 


Above the rage of boiſterous floods, yet hears, 
No deity of Epicurus herd! 
Down from his cloud-invelop'd throne, he leans, 


Attentive; equally regarding heeds 


The peaſant as the prince, in cott, or court, 
Though cloath'd in purple, or ſcarce clad in rags. 
Neꝰ er inattentive to the cries, the prayers 


Of the minuteſt ; ſince to fartheſt worlds 
Progreflive, infinite, his pow'r extends : 


wrong, 


Others (Gans, by da e deem d, 


Yet all their courſe aſſign d purſue ; ſhall man 


As ſtones more ſenſeleſs ſeem, than brutes more dull, 


More dumb, irrational, nor lefs ingrate ? 
Witneſs, ye comets, to what worlds ye ſtray, 
Witneſs, who in your long-revolving courſe 


Touch at the ſun's all-kindling lamp, to catch 
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The fire of love ; your warmth, your zeal convey, 

Since man is cold, is mute, far hence convey, 

To ſunleſs regions, praiſe-enkindling flame. 

Witneſs his love, ye fix'd, or wand'ring worlds, 

Who daily ſhine unſeen, or nightly blaze, 

Gilding heav'n's azure vault ; ye myriad lights, 

Beſpangling the celeſtial zone, illume 

In us your radiance, and dull fouls inflame |! 

Say when the pealing thunder raging rends 

The frighted firmament, does not the ſoul 

Awe-ſtruck exalted riſe, and liſt'ning where 

It breaks, conceive a pow'r, above, ſupreme, 

| That points the lightning's forked ſpear to flaſh ; 
That gives fermenting vapours how to burſt ; 

Where harmleſs the impending bolt may fall ; 

| That hurls the thunders, and the ſtorms controls? 

| Hence would I ſpurn this groſs dull earth, hence 
mount 5 5 

| To purer air, above the feculent clouds 
The intellectual ray obſcuring, from thence fly 

To manſions, where th omnipotent inthrond 

With piercing eye all nature's frame pervades, 

It's ſecret ſprings directing, at his nod 

Creating eſſences, infuſing ſouls, 

To things inanimate ; of life, of death 
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How he the tempeſts calms, the whirlwinds ſtays, 
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Sole arbiter ; where'er he wills, they move, 

He looks the lightning, and he thunder ſpeaks. 
His breath a whirlwind, floods of fire his wrath. 
How great the pleafure far above the winds 

Or war of elements, to hear beneath 

The pealing vollies roll, the ſluices pour 

Whole cataracts, inverted urns, or ſee 


And as he waves his hands, how armies fly, 
Or conquer—then how th' active buſy ſoul 
With ſubtleſt ſprings directs, itſelf unſeen, 


The puppet frame of man, which ſtruts as mov d, 
Itſelf quite motionleſs then how the earth's 
Self balanc'd ball, in air high pendent whirls. 

Ho in the vaſt profound the comets fly 
Excentric, to what untrod tracts, unknown 


They traverſe miſſive: how the central lamp 


Burns, unconſum'd, with renovated flame. 


Then, ſwift, as light, purſuing it's career, 
Sailing amidſt ten thouſand worlds id fly, 
To where this world but as a point appears, 


onal nn and void — 


On orbs oa to receive his beams 


| Benign, attendant to the wide expanſe, 
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Throwing his blaze majeſtic as he rolls, 
A flood of radiance o er the bluſhing ſky ; 
Streaming thro' air, which undulating glows 
Effuſive fiery oceans, without ſhore. 
Thence to profoundeſt chaos would I fly, 
To where old Night with horror leagu'd, his court, 
A gloomy reſidence ! keeps: where darkneſs . ; 
Impenetrable dullneſs hovering o'er, 
Her ſooty wings ſcarce moving: where deſpair 
Wringing her hands, with melancholy, fits, 
Moaping in dreary, ſolitary cell. 
Then lighting on the earth's extremeſt verge, 
Buoyant on ſurging billows would I ride 
To icy mountains, floating round the pole; 
Where, as on hinges, turns the pendent earth, 
In air high-balanc'd : ſeeing where the deer 
O'er ſnowy foreſts, frozen oceans, bound 
By Teland hunters chac'd ; where northern lights, 

Thick-flaſhing coruſcation, mimic day, 
From chryſtal ſurface darting, to ſupply 
The abſence of the ſun ; or, when reſtor'd, 
All-glowing bright, to ſee him circle round 
Th' horizon glittering, gold-effuſive flood! 
Or, next, the ſecret channels would I ſee, Ny 
From whence the Rhone, the Danube, and the Nile 
Collect their ſtores, roll'd headlong to the main.— 
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And how thoſe watry vehicles, the clouds, 
Hang floating in the air, the groſſer earth 
Encircling, to renew the fallow ſoil : 
With proper ſalts, and thirſty plants refrefh. 
Then to the ſea's profoundeſt depth Id dive, 
Seeing what cavern'd aquæducts, what caves 
Channel the earth: how from it's entrails ooze 
Thoſe hidden reſervoirs, old ocean's ſtores, 


Wide-yawning floodgates, deluge-ſpouting mouths : 


What faline mountains glitter, chryſtal rocks, 

And where the choral branching, pendent plant, 
Flow'r-imitating blooms—what monſters roll 
In caverns deep; what animals unnam'd 
Inhabit regions, yet by mortal ken 


Ne'er recogniz'd—the behemoth—the whale— oo 


The ocean-ſpouting, huge leviathan, 
In wanton ſport, that, flouncing in the waves, 
A mountain rolls, and with broad back upheav'd, d, 
A promontory ſleeps, or, when he turns, 
A torrent makes, a whirlpool, where he finks ! 
| Thence thro' the ſubterraneous ducts I'd paſs, 
Where caverns, more than Och:e, hideous gape, 
Or Peak Derbeian; where fierce daſhing floods, 
Than Nero's vaulted ſew'rs more ſounding, fall 
| Reverberated thunders, guſhing waves, 
And wideſt yawning hollows would I view, 
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With pleaſing terror; while the awe-ſtruck foul 
Sinks in amaze. Then up the burning throat 
Of Atna or Veſuvius belching ſmoke, 
Fire- vomiting volcano's! or that Ifle 
Of Strombali, hot-glowing furnace, where 
The frighted navigator hears far off 
The groans of lab ring mountains, heart- felt pangs | 
Of melting min'rals, long-impriſon'd fumes, | 
Strugling, for more expanſion, groaning loud, 
: With ſtrong convulſions, while the mountain-rocks 
Whirl'd high in air, with horrid cracklings fall, 
Hot-hiffin g; where the ſeas retire, they plunge, 
A torrent ſpouts up, and a maelſtroom forms, 
Ingurgitating round: with air aduſt | 
The firmament all-glowing makes the night 
More hideous. Such eruptive flames beneath, 
Old Herculaneum with her hundred tow'rs, 
Her painted tablets, and her ſculptur d buſts, 
One mighty ruin ſunk — convulfive throes, 
Dread groans, and rumblin 85 . with bellow. 
ings loud, | 
And fire-convolving clouds, and ruddy foes 1 
With tremulous fits, and now eruptions foul 
Threatnꝰd impending Death; exploſions fierce, 3 
As from ten thouſand cannon roaring out 


Deſtruction, ſtrait affail'd th' aſtoniſh'd ear; | I 
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Then inundations, rolling fiery floods, 

As from o er- ſpewing cauldrons, foaming filth, 
Precipitative o'er the ſtructures urge, 

In ſulph'rous ſtench, a liquid lake : the fea 
Retires affrighted ; trembling at the fate 

Of NXanthus, buried lo! the city lies 

A ſplendid ſepulchre of ſculptur d arts 
Seen in her buſts; not thoſe unlike, which grace 
That area form'd of ſtoried chiefs, well known = 
In ancient annals, for their virtues fam'd. 
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\OOR, blind, and old, fe * BELISARIUS led, 
s An alms to aſk of thoſe his bounty fed; 
Whom he defended by his lord beknav d, 

And circumvented by the wretch he fay d. 

Who pities not to hear his heart-felt groans, 

Who ſees his woe, and not for merit moans; 

Sees him the ſummit of his glory riſe, 

And ſoon debas d, a very reptile dies? 


- Some of theſe lines I formerly printed in the Student. 
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Painful preeminence ! to meanneſs brought, 
Virtue itſelf interpreted a fault ! 
Great Cato thus ſubmitted to like woe, 
A crime indeed—to be to vice a foe! | 
Sicilian tyrants never could deviſe 
Worſe plagues than what from envious malice riſe ; 
Envy that offspring of a little mind, 
| Quick to perceive, to imitate quite blind: 
Whence party-faCtions fruitful of debate; 
Whence animoſities divide the ſtate. 
The jaundice tincture foils the brighteſt view, 
Whatc'er it ſees, receives the yellow hue. 
| Thus all the chiefs of Rome, or elder Greece, 
Whether renown'd for arts of war, or peace, 
Found all their toils by envious arts renew'd, 
Still wail'd the monſters of ingratitude. 
Nay great Alcides tho for conqueſts fam d, 
Confeſsd one hydra never to be tam'd; 
Of aſpect fell, of moſt enormous ſize, 
With all Briareus' hands, and Argus eyes. 
By theſe ſlight errors ſeem quite monſtrous grown, 
Faults heap'd on faults ;. on Pelions, Offas thrown. 
Up by the roots ſee every virtue rent ; 
And baleful blaſts in gentle whiſpers ſent. 
Rebellion thus aſſum d an airy form, 
Soon all the hag flew hov'ring in the ſtorm, 
A 2 5 
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And hence, by hate oppreſs'd, o'erpower'd by lies, 
True merit falls a bleeding facrifice ! 
Do ſuch things ſtartle you? Raſh thoughts ſuſpend : 
Judge not appearances, but mark the end | 
What if the preſent is alone reveal'd, 
And all beyond it prudently conceal'd ; 
What if the clue, when life's laſt thread is ſpun, 
Should to a farther, more extenſive, run, 
If here varieties diſorder ſeem, | 
Hereafter make a more conſiſtent ſcheme : 1 
Why inequalities confuſion call ? = 
"Tis Providence in nature, God in all. 
This ſhews the value of all earthly things, 
A great man's favours, or the ſmiles of kings; 
On fortune's ſlippery ground, who ſtand elate, 
This day the marks of love, the next of hate. 
Such objects call our ſeveral virtues forth: 
Where is compaſlion, if no ſuffering worth ? 
Where pity, if no ſpectacles of grief, 
Where charity, no objects of relief? 
Say you are poor: — is poverty, if brought 
By chance, and no extravagance, a fault ? 
Of mean efteem — is virtue but a name? 
Is life, without ſuch vanities, a ſhame ? 
Is vilenefs only in a low eſtate? „„ 
And dignity, where nonſenſe, pride, and prate.? 
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Thus Wolſey, thus Sejanus, great in fame 
In fplendid ruins lie — without a name ; 

So proud, ſo lofty, when at eaſe, in wealth; 
So mean, ſo abject, without ſtore, or health! 

The tatter'd rags thoſe vices but reveal, 

Which furs keep warm, or Perſian filks conceal. 

| Do ſtars alone emblaze the nobler part, 
No ſparks of meanneſs lurking at the heart? 

Do fwords alone the valiant hero grace, 

Or is it only pomp, parade, and lace? 

No cowardice bely that manly front, 

Nor fear betray it, and no dangers daunt ? 

Do titles only mark the good, and wiſe, 
Or is not worth, if honour'd, in difguiſe ? 

 Honour's a lie, nor means it what it boaſts, 

The value of the man, but of his poſts. 

| The virtuous eyes do irretort behold, 

All gaudy trophies, and external gold ; 

Nor founds, tho' charming to the tickled ear, 

With magick move the troubled ſoul to hear. 

For to be innocent gives more content, 

Than wealth ill-gotten, or than ſtores miſ-ſpent. 
Say you are low, t a narrow ſpot confin d, 
This makes you humble, patient, and reſign d. 

Gives, what proſperity but takes off — ſenſe, 
What the rich, chance ; the poor call providence. 
2 2 
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Who daily feel, can't providence diſtruſt, 
While thoſe, who happy ſeem, are greatly curſt, 
And would you not, with honeſty, be poor, 
Or flatter, cringe, and beg at every door ? 
Does this your dignity, your honour ſuit, 
The fawning ſhews, the nature of the brute. 
Rather by manly labour earn your bread, 
Than court the rich, and with their dogs be fed ! 
3 happineſs in fortune, or eſtate ? 
Both are the favours, or the frowns of fate : 
As curſe or bleſſing either as apply d; 
As each to vice or virtue ſtands ally d. 
Is it in fame? would you your life and death 
Precarious hang on every mobile breath? 
A tenure weak, as ſlender as the farg, 
Whether you live on fame, or live on air. 
Honour's a bubble, pageantry mere ſhew, 
And riches oft the inſtruments of woe. 
Some pompous titles claim, vaſt wealth inherit: 
What, without virtue, is paternal merit ? 
Honours alike may grace the ſage and fool; 
The good be ſubject, and the bad bear rule : 
The prize is to the ſlow, and now th' alert, 
And more denotes their fortune, than deſert : 
The poſt of honour's for the good and brave ; 
And now deſcends unto the fool and knave. 
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If not to rule, 'tis any one's to ſerve, „ 
Gain where you can, tis better to deſerve. ik 

The goods of fortune, like the goods of mind, 
Are goods alone to thoſe who 're well inclin d. 
Good is for ill where reaſon can't preſide; 
Power for oppreſſion, riches are for pride; 
Wiſdom is craft; ſagacity deceit; 
Wit is mere ſpleen; and di uit —— ; 
Sagacity is over-reaching ſkull ; 
Conſummate impudence is wit at will! 
Senſe is with vanity as wealth with care, 
And beauty oft to innocence a ſnare. 
Obſequiouſneſs is fawning; love is luſt; 
And ſcarce a debt of honour, — to be juſt. 
Applauſe is cenſure when on vice beſtow'd, 
And ſeldom well receiv'd, where never ow d. 
Tis only for the virtuous, good, and wile, 
To all beſides 'tis cenſure in diſguiſe. 

The poor have pleaſures to the rich unknown, 
Fruits gather d only where they firſt were ſown. 
Whoſe minds, as not upon amuſements ſet, 
Take, not elated ; loſe, without regret. 
No ſplendid title theirs, no gay attire, 
No gaudy trappings, which the proud admire; 
The ſteady purpoſe of an upright mind, 
Unmoy'd at ſtorms, not toſs d by every wind; 
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Made ſplendid palaces rude heaps of ſtones; 


And Flora ſmiles, where late Bellona frown'd. 
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The treaſures of the foul alone are priz'd, 
To kings unknown; unenvied, unexcis d. 

All through life's ocean different voy'ges fail, 
That others may ſucceed them, ſome muſt fail. 
Hope views the prize, hope tempts them to the main, 
One's diſadvantage proves another's gain. wy 

Tho' wars havefilFdthe earth with tears, with groans, 


Now Ceres fruits adorn the Trojan ground, 


Tho tumults rage, tho factious waves ariſe, 


Roar by the banks, and threaten cen the ſkies: 


Change but the winds, the boiſterous furge ſubſides, 
And ſmoothly in it's wonted channel glides. | 


Though gathering clouds portend a dreadful flood, 
Though perſecution deluge o er with blood; 


Though in the rage of war, or flames of fire, 
They only diſappear, who ſeem to die, 


Who dart in lightnings, or in whirlwinds fly. 


Flames dart on flames, and all emblaze the air; 
Though fearfully intoning tempeſts cry, 
Swell in the clouds, and rattle in the ſky ; 


Though ſulph'rous rous winds in mighty torrents roll, 
Their peſtilential blaſts from pole to pole ; 
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Fires, tempeſts, plagues, particulars may grieve; 
The chaff they burn, th' encumber'd earth relieve. 
The weeds deſtroy'd, good ſeed will better thrive, 
The drones departing leave a clearer hive. 

Behold the farmer, with unwearied toil, 
Burn the thick chaff, and tame the ſtubborn foil. 


The fruitful aſhes on the herbage ſpread, 


Make living flourets ſprouting from the dead. 

The ſeeds, tho' long in earth entomb'd, revive; 

And in the young the parent ſeems alive. 3 
Lives from theſe mortal trunks, like leaves, from trees, 

Fall at a blaſt, or quiver at a breeze: 

As one decays, another ſett ſucceeds ; 

Tho' ſome like fruitful plants, and ſome like weeds. 
Shall then theſe ſalutary motions ceaſe ; 

Shall others die, that you may live in peace ? 

Shall thunder round your facred temples play, 

And lightnings only ſerve to point your way ? 

Shall fire forget to burn, or winds to fly, 

Fond man! thy thoughts are weak; complaints are vain z 

Take what the pow'rs of nature ſhall ordain, 

Which pow'rs are God's, the means t' effect his ends, 

Where nothing happens, but as he intends, 

Or he foreſees. What he ſhall thus permit, 

Accept ; in ev'ry circumſtance, moſt fit. 
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With ſkill, to fee ; to execute, with might; 
Shall not the judge, of heav'n, and earth do right? 
To him, in every diſpenſation, truſt : 


Though we're unequal; yet confeſs him juſt. 


= 


E 


ES 15a 1 0 


[ S'T not enough ſome nat ral ills to know, 
Not to create imaginary woe? 


Thoſe which we can't prevent, we all muſt ſhare; 
If not with pleaſure, yet with patience bear! 


Humanity ſtarts back, in vain ſecure : 
Sooth them we may, but ſtill we muſt endure. 


In vain a brother, or a friend deplore, 


Sav d from the tempeſt to be loſt on ſhore: 
Or wail a parent, an Anchiſes loft, 
Eier he arrives, upon a friendly coaſt : 


Whilſt we, alas! with ſtraining eyes, purſue, 
Our deareſt friends departing out of view : 


With aching hearts we're left alone to ſigh, 


In ſadneſs to ſurmiſe who next ſhall die. 
Need we, for them, at providence be griev'd, 


If they are from a world of pain reliev d? 


Remov'd to happier realms, no cares annoy; 


| Ours yet remain to mourn, but theirs to joy. | 
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The flow'rs may blow, regardleſs of a blight, 
The fun ſhine forth, nor dread approaching night. 
An envious cloud, too oft the brightneſs veils, 

An odious worm, the beauteous bloſſom ſteals. 
Bleak winds the faireſt face will diſcompoſe, 

Heat ſhrink the lilly ; cold deſtroy the roſe. 
Where'er ſtern winter caſts his icey hand, 

All bloom is wither d, verdure at a ſtand ; 
*Twixt jarring elements of moiſt and dry, 

As ſome things flouriſh, others fink and die. 

Yet all is kept through elemental ſtrife, 
And nothing dies, but gives another life, 
Form, or exiſtence, principles the ſame, 
A little varied th accidental frame. 
The form may alter, the materials ſtay, 
Tho' changing, fix d; ſtill growing by decay. 
One thing is made another to correct; 

Which by impeding, mutually protect. 

The temp'rate zones, the torrid's warmth aſſuage, 
This calms the temp'rate, theſe the frigid's rage. 
Each from extremes the other well retains, 

Thus heat aſſuages cold, and pleafure, pains. 

The dry with humid wars, with waters, fire ; 
The ſoft affects the hard, the low the higher: 
The medium well cements the general mats, 


And hence, tho' changing, it preſerves it's claſs, 
Vol. WM. ny. 
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If things diſorder d ſeem, once duly rang's, 

'Tis not the world, but rather we are chang : 

Our eyes diſcolour'd, and deprav'd our taſte, 

Good ſet for evils, uſefulneſs for waſte ; 

If time and chance are accidents which fall 

As unforeſeen, alike, the ſame to all; 
Still nature's gentle, and ſerene her face, 

Various our courſes, uniform her pace; 

In parts though different, on the whole the ſame : 

And where unequal, nought but man to blame. 


If ruffl'd, there's DER qa froſt; 
The ſmootheſt waters mov | 


If a receiver, quivers at a e 

The trembling ſurface circulates the ſhock. 

Say did no circle — flow, 

Nor thoſe above affect the waves below, 

No equal preſſure ee to move 

The particles, diſparted elſe, to love; 

Say how the parts disjointed could unite, 

To form a whole, moſt uniformly right ? 

We all together breathe one common air, 

Together act we, and together fare; 

The good, the bad, together joy and mourn, 
Their life one earth contains, their duſt one urn. 

Ihe ſtone at Clodius thrown, may turn by chance, 

At random fly, and on a Brutus glance; 
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The arrows levell'd at a Cromwel/s head, 
Obliquely ſtart, and ſtrike a patriot dead. 
And ſhall no God, nor angel interpoſe, 
To raiſe up virtue, or it's bane depoſe : 
A vicious world to order, and reform, 
Not bring a peſtilence, not cauſe a ſtorm ? 
If on the guilty head no thunder burſt, 
No bolts from heav'n portend, the wretch accurſt; 
If on his ground no blaſts, no mildews fall, 
Is there no God, no providence at all? 
If he has ſkill our actions to regard, 
If he has pow' to puniſh, or reward; 
Can't he the courſe, of every motion, guide, 
O'er-rule events, oer every fpring preſide ? 
That, uniformly, cauſes, and effects =_ 
Only produce, what providence directs. oO. i 
If at your beck, the long projected rays | 
Should wrap the trembling ocean in a blaze ; 1 
Say, could you this, a ſtate of order deem? . L 
Would it more equal, leſs diſtracted ſeem ? 1 
| Say, ſhould a mortal dare controul the God, 
Wreſt out his thunder, and affect his nod? 
Would not a ftate of puniſhment commence, 
No ſtate of diſcipline, but recompence ? - 
Who, in that fiery trial, could be free ? 
Or where election — 
A a 2 
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What? in a ſtate of trial, you expect | 
A friend to kill, no father to correct; 
Shall then no frailties his compaſſion try ; 


Shall the offender in a moment die? 


Can there no plea his tender mercies move; 
Nor more exiſt the monuments of love? 

For all his maſſacres, and blood, and war, 
Old Marius died without a blow, or ſcar | 
'The ven geance due is wreck'd upon the ſon, 


By his arts ruin d, by ſucceſs undone 10 


Say Harpalus enjoy d the world in ſtate, : 
A while the mark of ridicule, and hate; 


He ſtood indeed on others necks the firſt, 


Above all others, only to be curſt. 


Exalted felons, with a better grace, 
And leſs offence, become a lower place. 


The rich amaſſes from the publick weal, 


How differs he from thoſe who filch, and ſteal? 
The poor man hangs, who dares to ſteal and rob, | 


The others thrive by every dirty job. 
The highwayman, a villain ſtands, confeſt, 
The other ſteals in private, or in jeſt. 


Each in his way a rogue enough appears, 
Tho that may loſe his head, this ſcarce his ears. 
Say would you rob with this, with t 'other cheat ? 


Deſerve an axe, or halter, to be great? 
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When fortune fails you, and your money's ſpent, 
In diſmal duſt, and aſhes to repent. 

The upright ſoul, the heart diſſembled loaths, 
Tho' every word ſome fulſome flattery cloaths ; 
Where friends are foes, where viſitants are ſpies, 
Their faces, maſks, their compliments are lies, 
All tinſel d pomp, the varniſhing of art, 

Maſk'd hate; the language of the mouth, not heart; 
Whoſe ſmiles, deceit ; a lie their every breath, 
_ Whoſe touch, a ſtab ; and if you truſt them, death. 

Is the reward of virtue their applauſe, 
As oft recall'd, as granted without cauſe ? 

Or the calm language, of the tranquil breaſt, 

Which gives no trouble, and beſpeaks you bleſt. 

O for that ſtrength, which nothing can difmay, 
Applauſe can't give, nor cenſure take away ; 
That peace of mind, which all things elſe exceeds, 
That health which art can't give, nor med'cine needs. 
That treafure, which ſurpaſſes earthly things, 
Enjoy'd by hermits, when deny'd to kings. 

"Tis not the abſolute ſupports of life, 

But it's embelliſhments, which cauſe this ſtrife. 
The joys for which the man of pleaſure pants, 
Are th' elegant refinements of his wants. 

With ſuch the virtuous, and the brave diſpenſe: 
The joys of virtue aren't groſs joys of ſenſe. 
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The tender mind, I grant you, will complain; 
To vent the paſſion is relief from pain. 

Yet youth's, too giddy ; old-age too moroſe; 
Wit, too ſarcaſtical, or too jocole ; 

Sagacity, too prying, or too looſe; 

Good nature too incurious, too profuſe ; 
Prudence too covetous, thinks all it's own ; 
Wiſdom eſpies all faults, and candour none. 

Where are true pleaſures, but in noble things, 
Honour—excepting what from virtue ſprings ? 
That conſcious dignity, that inbred worth, 
| Which brings the latent feeds of virtue forth ; _ 
Which makes the thoughts come glowing from the 
As full of innocence, as free from art: 

That pride—which elevates the human ſoul ; 
Above the ſenſual appetite's controul — 
That leaves the ſons of earth to mean purſuits, 
Companions only, for their kindred brutes : 
That ſpurns at earth, and earthly, groveling things, 
Tho lodg'd in purple, or the breaſt of kings. 
Truft where we may, be candid where we can, 
Words are deceiving, acts beſpeak the man. 

Oft in humility, is haughty pride; 

Oft honeſty itſelf by knaves bely'd ; 

That lowly ſpeaks, and oftner proudly brags, 
Flounces in filk, or flutters in it's rags ; 
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Craft in ſimplicity, in plainneſs art; | 
Under a ſpecious form a vicious heart. 
Juſt are no motives, and approv'd no fire, 
But what true zeal, and fortitude inſpire ; 
A Cranmer's zeal, which firm to virtue ſtood ; 
A fortitude which dares the publick good ; 
In dangers ſeen, in hardy conflicts try'd ! 
That generous flame, that truly noble pride ; 
Which ſees the dazzling bribe, the tempting prize, 
With ſtedfaſt heart, and unenchanted eyes; 
Than guilty, chuſes to be poor, and juſt, 
It's anchor, faith; and in it's God it's truſt: 
That virtue, oft though of it's fruits debarr d, 
Exceeds all vice, and is it's own reward. 
Though ſome unſeen by every human eye 
Unheeded live, and as unheeded die ; 
Awhile in deſerts bloom, then fall away, 
As fineſt landſcapes will in clouds decay ; 
While impudence obtains the higheſt ſeat, 
And ne'er ſeems humble, but to riſe more great : 
Vet he, who all immenſity ſurveys, 
To whom are open heav'n, and earth, and ſeas ; 
Who ſuffering worth, tho cloath'd in rags regards, 
Who humbles pride, and modeſty rewards ; 
Whoſe eyes the ſcatter d particles review, 
Whoſe hands firſt made, almighty to renew ; 
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Though on the wings of winds, tranſported far 
To atoms cruſh'd in elemental war ; 

With eaſe the faded graces will repair, 

Retouch the colours, and illume the air ; 

Who can the ſcatter'd particles unite, 


Make th' ugly beauteous, and the crooked right. 
The ſever'd parts, each to it's claſs, reclaim, 
And from a mortal, raiſe a heay'nly frame 
Life's fragil veſſel floating on the main, 
From waves, from ſtorms, may many a ſhock ſuſtain; 
Come a hard gale, may chance to drive too faſt, 
May loſe a rudder, ſpring a leak, or maſt; 
Still hope's it's anchor, faith it's grand ſupport, 
There lies beyond the ſtorms, a peaceful port. 
Thus the poor Indian, by hard fortune thrown 
On diſtant coaſts, or fold to lands unknown, 
Dauntleſs in all afflictive preſſures ſtands, 
In hopes death wafts him to his native lands. 
Misfortunes touch the philoſophic mind, 
The calmeſt ſea, is ruffled by the wind; 5 
The blood runs ſometimes warm, and ſometimes chill, 
Not every motion's ſubject to the will: Has 
Nor every paſſion, always in our pow'r, 
Mild are our tempers ſometimes, ſometimes ſour : 
| Now th acid, now the alkali bears ſway, 
As each preſides, the body muſt obey. 


And turn th' obſcure into a fainter day. 
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Who could obſerve great Galileo groan 

In dungeon vile, nor injur'd worth bemoan ? 
Who fee him by inquiſitors oppreſs d, 
Who hear his truths, nor wiſh his wrongs redreſs d? 
As gold the more refin'd, appears more bright, 

E en in the fiery teſt, preſerves it's weight. 
Thus in the furnace of afflictive woe, 

Virtue ſhines forth, and with a nobler hue ; 

The more 'tis tortur'd, ſhe more firm remains, 
Shines out more clear, and all her worth retains. 
Awhile if exercis'd in patience, grief 
Ne er pines in vain, but has in time relief. 

When dire diſaſters Alfred's ſoul oppreſs'd, 
Great in itſelf, yet greater when diſtreſs d; 
Some rays of comfort calm d his troubled breaſt, 

Some airs of hope ſtill footh'd his ſoul to reſt. | 
Though rack d with cares, he roſe above them all, 
Thus from the Scythian ſnow ſome lucid beams 
Make night leſs hideous, and a twilight ſeem ; 
Illume the darkneſs with a partial ray, 5 


Thus deſart Lybia-'midf it's barren ſands 
Enjoys ſome pleafant ſpots, ſome fruitful lands. 


* Miſcell. Curioſ. vol. iii. p. 162. 
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Not long the happieſt ſummer moments laſt : ; 
Th' unfriendly winter, with a killing blaſt, : 


Brings on the cold, and many a tedious hour, 
Saps every root, and nips each tender flow'r. 
Yet here too apt the mercy to forget, 

And all the lucid intervals regret, 
With ſullen look, with melancholy air, 

A clouded forehead, and a mind of care, 
Fain would our ſhort-livd memories arraign, 
And deem a moment's as an age of pain B 
All the remembrance, with the joys, is fled, 
And ſympathizing nature droops her head. 

Some accidental fortune may repair, 

The wrongs we ſuffer, and the plagues we bear : 
Or humbled to the ſtroke, we us'd to brave, | 
We kiſs the rod, and ſlide into the grave; 
Behind us leaving nothing but our woes, 

A legacy, unſought for, to our foes. 

Here winged vengeance on their gray heads fly, 
Stop their career, and ſeize them e' er they die. 
Oft in his ſnares the tyrant-villain dies; 

By the fame means rogues fall, by which they riſe. 
In his own bull from out the vengeful flame, 
Hear Phalaris the ſentence juſt proclaim : 

Thus Cræſus tells us, with his lateſt breath, 

None is exempt, none happy, till his death. 
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The very zephyrs often prove a blaſt, 
And the firſt momentary joy the laſt. 
The ſtrange mutations make us this world hate, 
E life would brave it, and not yield to * 


V 


HIS world without a future is puts, 
This but a ſhell, or cover to the next. 


If for this life the Deity ſhall grant 

More than we merit, further than we want; 
If to this ſtate another he provide, 

Who dares to cenſure, or who dares deride ? 
Perhaps by man is ſeldom underſtood, 

In every circumſtance what's ill or good ; 
Grant him fagacity, deep infight, ſtill, 

How knows he acts dependent on the will? 
Knows he contingencies ; knows he the mind 
To no point fix d, oft varying with the wind? 
From inexperience may reſult ſome eaſe : 

| What one delights, another may diſpleaſe. 
More is the future, than the preſent glee ; 
More where we do not, than in what we ſee. 
The faireſt objects in poſſeſſion cloy, 
Tis in purſuit conſiſts the fancied Joy- 

| 9  _ 
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The very things we labour to obtain, 

Inſtead of pleaſure, might create us pain ; 

The nymph fo much our love, fo much our care 
Might give us jealouſy, or give deſpair; 

Our very children diſobedient prove, 

Return us hatred, where we look for love. 
Much too on ignorance depends our reſt ; 

To know what others, might ourſelves moleſt. 
To ſee what may ourſelves, or friends befall, 
Might their endeavours, or our own foreſtall ; 

To ſee how much we have, how little need, 
Our ſchemes might ſtop, our labours ſuperſede ; 
Say who would toil, if once foreſeen 'twas plain, 
Abortive were his works, his labours vain ; 
The man cut off, before he could enjoy 

The fruit his labours promis'd when a boy ? 
What merchant plod all night, or ſweat all day, 
To be a bankrupt, and be caſt away? 

If things are tranſitory, men are frail, 

What wonder thoſe ſhould periſh, theſe ſhould fail? 
If ſoon, with life, all gay amuſement's paſt ; 
Though none of ſenſe, the joys of virtue laſt. 
What if all others, once poſſeſs d, decay? 

T hough riches make their wings, and fly away W 
On every pleaſure, though ſad care attends, 
Begins the ſooneſt, and the lateſt ends; 
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For man thus wiſely nature did ordain, = 
That pleaſure ſhould be ſanctify d by pain; | 
That from hard labour comes the ſoundeſt health, 
As from moſt induſtry the greateſt wealth. 
The four, and ſweet alternately renew'd, 


Quicken of life the dull viciflitude. 
All life's a compound, mix d with care and joy, | 
That neither may too much depreſs or cloy; 
And well deſign d; from earth to make us riſe, Y 
And elevate our thoughts from vanities ; | 
To teach us prudence, in what ſcale to rate | 
The ſev'ral objects of our love and hate. | 
By ſenſe to warn us, trifles to neglect, 5 i 
Things more engaging, permanent, t expect; ] 
That all, with reſignation are to wait 5 = 
Their ſpeedy progreſs to a better ſtate. | | 
Diſeaſe upon our conſtitution preys, | 
Yet ſoon our earthly ſtamina decay d, 5 i 
The fabrick in the humble duſt is laid. | 
That end arrivd—a very point, —we die, i 
From th' iſthmus launch into eternity. | 
There all the weary laden are at reſt, | 
And brighter ſhine, for having been oppreſs'd. 1 

| Slander accuſtom d only to malign, 1 
Imagines now the qualities divine; | 
| 

i 
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bebe oy gags tt true merit praiſe, 
Th' importance by it's aukward gaze betrays. 
Virtue tho' laden, and with woes oppreſsd, 
Arrives hereafter at it's hav'n of reſt. 
This with the active moves, the kale lurks, 
Thinks with the ſage, or with the lab'rer works; 
Deſpiſing wealth deſcends with us to dwell, 

And ſometimes beams upon my peaceful cell: 

In this the mournful truſt howe'er they weep, 

By day for labour, and at night for ſleep; 

The wretched breathe it in each piteous ſigh, 
Whilſt the prophane blaſpheme their God and die ; 
Typheus like, they labour to expire, 

In angry whirlwinds, blaſphemies, and fire. 


. 

Written at a VILLA near OXFORD. 
Doch ere eee Swell: 
Wou'd ee eee | 
| Paſt records I with Sopbron wou'd explore, 
Wander at leiſure o'er the verdant lawn ; 
Mark, of each ſeaſon, every recent flow'r ; 

And make the treaſures of all time wy own. 
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What heav'nly proſpects meet my raptur'd eyes 

What nameleſs beauties thro yon plains diffus d! 
Where pointed turrets ſhoot into the ſkys, 

By ſcience lov'd, by ignorance abus'd. 
Hence, ſuperſtitious dulneſs, hence! to thee 

No vot aries offer: here no Monkiſh ſhrine: 
Religion, hood-wink'd, bends no ſuppliant knee: 
Fo.air ſcience! virtue and her friends are thine. 
There full in view of this delightful ſeat, 

She fix d her reſidence ; thence ſtretch'd her wing 
Thro Britain's iſle, and now, in this retreat, 
With Sopbron choſe to live, with Sophron fing ; - 


Of ancient times her ſong —thro' ev ry age 


Compares the former heroes with the laſt; 
And bids her fav rite, in her ſacred page, 


Correct the preſent æra by the paſt. 
As, in review, the ſages paſs, ſhe calls 

On Alfred, to behold what domes have roſe 
orm d by his noble plan, whoſe facred walls 

Rome's baniſh'd arts have their aſylum choſe. 
Then as, o'er yonder plain, each fage ſhe ſpys, 
She hails the worthies with a parent's ſmile ; 
Predicting thence what future ſons ſhall riſe, 
5 By their example, to adorn this iſle. 


—_— „„ 


Time drops his ſcythe, inverted, thro deſpair, 
To raze their actions from the roll of fame; 
While Sophron writes, while ſuch the waſte repair, 
And monuments, like his, record each name. 


Rais'd, by his magic ſkill, what heroes ſtand 
By actions once, now coins alone, confeſt 

O! had we more ſuch patriots of our land ; 
And all their courage glowing in our breaſt ! 


Wou d the fame ſpirit, which o'er Greece, or Rome, 
Preſided, ſtill in peace, in war direct. 
And every Hritiſd foul abroad, at home, 
Act what a Britiſb monarch may expect! 


Let juſt reſentment, on our foes be hurl'd ; 
Be ev'ry Briton, to himſelf, a friend ; 
And make Britannia miſtreſs of the world. 


The time may come, when all thoſe godlike deeds, 
Which grateful Britons labour to rehearſe ; 
Oblivion may enwrap in fable weeds, 

Read only on ſome faithful coin, or verſe. 
Sophron, tis yours their actions to explore; 
Tis theirs, in us their virtues to renew: 
And other antiquaries copy you! 
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Written at a VILLA near OXFORD. 
AIN would the muſe twards Newnham ſtretch 


her wing, I 

: Where Harcourt's villa claims her fav'rite lays, 
But that as arduous 'tis of this to fing, 

As to the other to return due praiſe. | 


To Woodſtock this, (where Henry at his eaſe, | 
Held dalliance with ill-fated maid) F give, 

And long as beauty has the pow'r to pleaſe, 

Tm Wavy i as laſting verſe will live. 


5 Oer Blenbeim's towers by grateful Sri rais'd, 
Sacred to Marlborough, exulting flys - 

The muſe : for equal valour to be prais'd, 
Nor doubts a ſecond hero will ariſe. | 


To Gogo s time-ſhook walls * he muſt, 
As ghoſts to ſome lov'd ſepulchre, repair; 


While Roſamond, tho long confign'd to duſt, 
Still blooms a flow'r which time's rude hand will 
Vol. II. i e 
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In after times, by fame of ſtory mov d, 

Some bleeding heart may come thy tomb to ſee, 
Reflecting on the bow'rs, where Henry row d, 

May drop a tear on hapleſs love, —and thee. 


Still ſhall the bow'rs riſe pleaſing in the mind, 

Still the lov'd ſcenes look blooming with her charms, 
Tho' other beauties to the ſpot aſſign d, 

As once of love, record the pow'r of arms. 


Here the brave hero from fatigues of ſtate, 
Loaded with all the fpoils ſucceſs could give, 
Peaceful retir'd, to view himſelf how great! 
Where all his actions in deſcription live. 


Here the embattled ranks bear full in view, 
There Ramelies, and here all Blenbeims plain: 
could ſuch proſpects martial thoughts renew, 

How happy could we fight them O er again 


May the fame ſpirit, parent of ſucceſs, 
Which led triumphant forth our armied bands, 
Be ſtill propitious, ſtill our generals bleſs, 
And make Britannia, th' envy of all lands. 


Let not remembrance of what once we were, 
Or Agencourt, or Blenheim's fields upbraid ; 

Nor Marl#row ſee, nor greater Henry's heir, 
Our friends we ſhame, as if of foes afraid 
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The RISE and PROGRESS of SCIENCE. 


The general uſe of ſcience: — The origin of it, and of the 
fatyric — the comic — the tragic — the heroic—the elegiac 
muſe. Their uſe in civilizing mankind. The origin of the in- 


Here arts. Their Profeſſors, Lawgivers, and Philoſophers. 
riſe and uſe, cc. 


\ROM grovelin g Mid to elevate mankind, 

KR Reform their morals, and improve the mind; 

Their ſentiments to raiſe, their boſom fire, 
To guide their genius, and their ſouls inſpire, 
The good to ſtrengthen, to refine the baſe, 
With worth to dignify the human race; © | 
For this the muſe firſt ſtretch'd her trembling d wing, 
With rage to laſh, with ridicule to ſting : 

For this reprov'd the manners of each age, 

All life it's province, all the world it's ſtage; 

'Or gently with more tender ſtrokes of art, 

To calm the paſſions, and to mend the heart. 
The Comic muſe, as in a picture, draws 

Of ev'ry age the virtues, and the flaws: 
Whoſe faithful mirrour ſets before the view, 
What is auguſt, is elegant, or true; 

Whence the ſpectators may, with art, deduce, 
Midſt their amuſements, truths of laſting uſe ; 
Learn how their own, from others actions, tend, 


What 5 to heighten, or what fault to mend : ; 
Cc2 | 
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None are fo high, who not to ſenſe ſubmit, 
Nor mean, to ſtand inſenſible to wit. 
And now in loftier ſtrains the Tragic ſings 
Here patriots pleading for their country's due, 
And nobly ſtanding with a virtuous few, 
Struggling with ſpite, with ridicule, with hate: 
And finking only with a tott'ring ſtate. 

There bribing Cæſars, here a Cato, juſt, 

And falling—never to betray his truſt. 

Such dire diſaſters tyranny portends, 
To thoſe, whoſe crime—they were to virtue friends. 
Such fields of laughter, dreadful fight of woes! 
The muſe e en trembles at the ſcene it draws. 


Or when dire factions rage, mad tumults riſe, 85 


With impious fury to invade the ſkies, 

When clam'rous clarions with inceſſant roar, 

| Cry © havock— * truth and honour are no more.” 
When wild banditti trample on the laws, 


Blind to their own, and to their country's cauſe ; | 


She in more lofty ſounds, more nervous ſtrains, 
Calls forth her heroes to th' embattled plains ; 
Bids them with courage go, aſſert their right, 
Their country's cauſe, in hardy fields of fight; 
Raiſe. the afflicted, ſuccour the diſtreſs d, 


And kindle courage in the tim rous breaſt, 
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Thus when Hyrtæus ſounds his dread alarms, 
The heroes ſtart, and dauntleſs ruſh to arms; 

Fir at the voice of war, their ſpirits riſe, 
Glow in their cheeks, and ſparkle in their eyes. 
This done—the muſe ſtill faithful to her truſt, 
That true deſert, for endleſs glory made, 

Should pine forgotten in the ſilent ſhade ; 

| Regretting, patriots ſhould in darkneſs lie, 

And virtues, ſo much needed, meanly die ; 
Diſpell'd oblivion, brought them forth to view, 
And bade, all imitate the lives, ſhe drew; 
Each ſee their portraits, each, revere their names, 
And, through the poet's, catch the hero's flames. 
When to the grave the virtues of a friend, 
Though full of honours, as of years, deſcend; 
The muſe, to whom his mem'ry muſt be dear, 
Cannot refrain a tributary tear. 


Theſe thanks, for favours, honour'd ſhade*, receive, 


"Tis what thou want'ſt not, all that ſhe can give : 
Thy titles, let the rolls of fame declare, 


Thy publick virtues, let a nation's care. 


Or when true merit is with clouds oppreſs d, 
By foes inſulted, by no friends redreſs'd ; 
When artleſs innocence, by fraud betray'd, 

Or age, with ſorrow, in the grave is laid; 

; Ob. 1749. - 
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The well-choſe colours, with fuch life, expreſs, ? 
The home-felt anguiſh, and the deep diſtreſs, ; 
That ev'ry throbbing boſom heaves with fighs, 


Troy flames afreſh, and aged Priam dies. 
Such horrors ſtrike the eye, ſuch knells the =—_ -- 
None bluſh to drop a ſympathiſing tear = 

Thus hoſtile breaſts were touch'd with piteous woe, 
Thus Tyrian tears for ranſack d Troy could flow : 
Een hearts could melt, hard as the flinty ſtone, 
Sigh in their fighs, and make their tears their own; 
As when a Maro in his mournful lays, 
Marcellus ſung, Marcellus full of praiſe, 
Though not of years; in youth's, in beautys bloom 
 Untimely hurried to the filent tomb; 
Each boſom ſwoPFn with grief, each eye with tears, 
Expreſs d their private, in their country's fears : 
No heavy heart, but felt a parent's pain, 
Or in Marcellus mourn'd a brother ſlain. 

From hence inſpir d, a reverend tribe aroſe, 

Virtue to vindicate, or quell it's foes; 
Sages to profit, bards for pleaſure ſung, 
While rough barbarians on their muſick hung, 
Loſt in amaze : ſuch ſtrains their ſouls engag'd, 
No tumults murmur d, no commotions rag d: 
Such winning ſoftneſs dwelt on ev ry air, 
All grew polite and heard away their care; 
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The earth-born worldling felt the heav'nly flame, 
The fierce grew civil, and the wild grew tame. 

The rude by nature, unimprov'd by art, 


_ Unſkill'd to practice ev'ry ſocial part, 


"Twas theirs to rule; as nature had began, 
To make each youth to ripen into man. 

As Orpheus rais'd his ever-tuneful tongue, 
Reſponding to his lyre, of virtue ſung; 
Virtue the rocks, and vocal hills rebound, 
And cowards grew courageous at the ſound. 


No more obdurate ſtood the flinty heart, 
 Subdu'd to muſick, mollify'd by art; 


E'en things inanimate began to move, 


And all was ſweetneſs, harmony, and love. 


Thus hearts concordant to Ampbion s rung, 
When the wild Thebans into order ſprung; 
With holy raptures, panting after fame, 


Glow'd as they heard, and caught the ſacred flame. 


Ev'n favages enamour d ſeem d to throng, 


Chant to his verſe, and echo to his ſong. 


To kindred worth, reſponding virtues bow, 
And what Amphion was, is Handel now. 
No tuneful nonſenſe, in unmeaning lays, 


Aſl d aid from numbers, ſigh d for empty praiſe ; 
| Reaſon and rhime were plac d in equal poiſe, 


Nor yet good ſenſe, was ſunk in empty noiſe. | 
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Thus in great Homer's or in Maro's ſtrains, 
So well each bard expreſſes what he feigns, 

Fires as he hears, and combats as he reads ; 

He ſees, ſuch ardour flaſhes in his eyes, 
Here an Achilles, there nens riſe. 
Say firſt whoſe noble art, what hidden ſource, 
Gave eloquence it's heart-commanding force, 
What rouſe it from the negligence of grief, 
What made the cheek to fire, the words to flow, 
And the rapt foul in extacy to glow ? 
Firſt Cadmus taught thoſe clemental figns, 
To paint their paſſions, in expreflive lines; 
Whence all the orator's, or poet's art, 
To teach the intellect, or touch the heart. 

| Hear how old Pampbus, or Maus tell, 
Of Proſerpine, by Pluto, ſnatch'd to hell ; 
How at her fight the furies tranſport feel, 
Nor rolls the ſtone, nor turns Ix:or's wheel: 
Eumolpus next to wondring nations brought 
The genuine product of Muſeus' __ 
e 
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Then Æſep taught the ſcience to convey, 
The rougheſt lectures in the eaſieſt way; 
From the hard rocks made ſtreams of ſcience break, 
Nay, brutes to moralize, and trees to ſpeak. | 

Suſarion mark'd out the comedian's tract, 
And taught ſound truths from each fictitious act: 
Whence Roſcrus learnt by action to explain, 
What orators could ſpeak or poets feign. 
Each look, each geſture, ſo expreſſive glow'd, 
He was himſelf the very thing he ſhew'd : 

But this let Quin, let Garrick—they beſt tell, 
(Who have the moſt) the virtues to excell ! 

See Theſpis now with tragic ſtrains ariſe, 
Drawing fad tears from each Atbenian s eyes. 
Though mean the ſtage, tho' poor the dreſs appear, 
Athenians judg d not by the eye, but ear; 
They wiſely could with pageantry diſpenſe, 
And judg'd of merit not from ſhew, but ſenſe ; 
By rule, not humour, weighing ev'ry part, 

The fame the judge of Athens, and of art. 

Soon Eupolis improves the comic ſtrains, 

And AMſchylus in tragic numbers reigns; 
His words, and ſcenes the audience to affright, 
Harſh to the ear, and hideous to the fight. 
Irregularly bold now Pinder ſings, 

Of deathleſs victors, and triumphant kings; 
Vor. II. 1 Dd 75 | 
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Still flouriſhing in his immortal ſtrain ; 

Old heroes combat, and fam d monarchs reign 

To mighty deeds their generous minds up- rais d, 

Sigh'd to become the victors, which he prais d; 

As their atchievements ruſh'd upon their view, 

Each in idea fought them o'er anew ; 

From what he feels, each hoping, ere he trys, 

At leaſt, the conq'ror of the world to rife. 
Aloft I fee him, on an eagle's wing, 

Sublimely ſoaring ; now, with rapid ſwing, 

Backward he falls, as ſeeming to retire ; 

Strait raging, recollects his ſcatter d fire, 

And darts it headlong; then, with fuller tide, 

Rolls like a torrent down a mountains fide ; 

See the rapt ſoul to lofty ſubjects riſe, 

Aerial: now on mighty whirlwinds flys, 

Pouring the ſtreams of eloquence along, 

While heroes grow immortal in his ſong | 

Infinity's capacious, ample. round, 

Seems, for his mighty ſoul, a narrow bound ; 

He quick as lightning, to th' empyreal height, 

With an impetuous fally, wings his flight, 

| Adventrous ; far-excurſive—thunders roll, 

Burſting ten thouſand fyſtems at a hurl! 

O could a {ſpark of his ſeraphic rays, 

But touch my trembling accent to his praiſe! 
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Clear as his merit ſhould his luſtre ſhine, 
And a new virtue blazon every line ! 

But Hefiod comes ! in whom the muſes ſmile, 
Expreſſing truth, in flow ry fiction's ſtyle. 

He ſeems to ſpeak the language of the heart, 
Fictions ſo probable, they ſeem not art. 
Long, Hefiod, ſhall ſurvive thy moral theme, 
While poets praiſe, and virtue claims eſteem. 
Next Homer ſee l mn. 
Father of verſe! let ev ry muſe obey : 

Lo! the creation opens to his view, 

His piercing ſoul pervades all nature thro'. 

Such inward light illumes his raptur d mind, 


| Who thinks he ſees not, proves, himſelf is blind; 


Tho' in the midft of heroes, and of gods, 
As criticks dream, the poet, ſometimes, nods ; 
Such images, ſo well expreſs'd, he gives, 1 
Nature again, in gay deſcription, lives. 
With all the unities of place, and time, 

He ſoars aloft, and is the true ſublime. 

From nature, well improv'd by art, he wrote, 
With the ſame ſpirit, that his heroes fought : 
So bold, ſo energetic his deſigns, 
The very battles thunder in his lines; 

Where ev'ry Greek his fellows acts might cite, 


And learn from them to war, from him to write. 
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Hear gentle Alc'man, feel his melting meaſure 
Steal foftly ſilent, ſoothing ſouls to pleaſure. 
Prieſt of the muſes, friend of ev'ry grace, 
Courteous his mien, and comely was his face : | 
Free, as his thoughts, the Lydian numbers move, 
Pouring ſweet incenſe to the Queen of Love : 
Round him, ye Graces, play, freſh odours breathe, 
Haſten, ye nymphs, and holy chaplets wreathe ; 
There on a moſly bank, or verdant ſweep, 
Kindly repoſe his gentle limbs to ſleep : 
Bloom all ye roſes, bloſſoms ſweetly ſpread, 
And faireſt flow'rs enfold his . bal: 
Or to the murmurs of a falling ſtream, Sy 
Let him, or ſoftly think, or RY dream. 
More pompous numbers, in a Pindar's ſtile, 5 
Alcæus ſung, and bade fair freedom ſmile: 
Pretended patriots plunder, falſe friends ſteal; 
His love, like Pindars, for the public weal. 
Tyrants, in ev'ry age, were learning's foes ; 
The country's ever were the muſes woes. 
In mournful lays Simonides complains : | 
A noble trophy crown'd his youthful trains. 
Twas his, the heart to ſtrike, to catch the eyes; 
And, as he touch d their pity, ſeiz d the prize: 
Bleſt with a genius, bleſt with nobler fire, 
Thrice happy, where not proſtitute for hire! 
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But av'rice made illuſtrious foals of mules, 
Degrading e en Philoſophers to fools: 


"Twas money rais'd his flagging wings on high; 


Made aſſes run, and creeping mules to fly. 
But fee Szefichorus, tho bold, yet terſe, 

Rifing in all the dignity of verſe ; 

Singing of noble acts, and mighty wars, 

And heroes flaming in their rapid cars: 

The numbers ſounding from the epic lyre, 

Rolling like thunder, flaſhing like their fire. 


Here Sappho, there Anacreon might claim 


The lay, if firſt in virtue, as in fame; 
If more than female ſoftneſs ne er betray d 
The mellow poet, or the melting maid: 
Their hands the ready tranſcript of their heart, 
Nor rul'd by prudence, nor refin d by art 
O were their manners equal to their ein, 
As pure their minds, as elegant their will, 
As chaſte their ſentiment, as ſoft their ſtile, 
No latent poiſon, couch'd beneath a ſmile ; 
Pathetic ſoftneſs, and harmonious lays, 
| Had rear d eternal mcnuments of praiſe : | 


But ſuch their morals, and forbidden joy, 
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The praiſe, to numbers due, their lives — 


Arebilacus next laſh' d a vicious race ; 


Great were their errors : he, with furious pace, 
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With giant-ftrides, on vice triumphant trod, 

And made them fear him, who contemn'd their God. 

Poignant his wit, and piercing was his tile ; 

His verſe was nervous, rugged tho his file. 
When Ariftophanes reprov'd the age, 

No vice, or folly could eſcape the ſtage ; 

Sworn foe to vice, to virtue yet a friend ; 

Whoſe only crime—to paint, for us to mend. 

True was his ſenſe, tho' more acute his ſpleen ; 

His ſtile was manly, as his fatire keen: 

While th' harden'd fool, or hypocrite withdrew ; | 

Their tongues bely d, their hearts confeſs d him true. 
The Perfian heard, how great was his ſurprize ! 

Beheld him rule, but ſcarce believ'd his eyes. 

Here one depos'd, another rais'd he faw, 

His will deſpotic, and his word a law. 

When thoſe, who ſhould protect, the public rob, 

Stateſmen, or patriots—all to him were mob 

In times like theſe, when bards or ſung, or writ, 

Strong was their ſenſe, and maſculine their wit. 

The gall fo ſharp, fo bitter was his pen, 

He ſtigmatis'd their faults, nor ſpar'd the men. 

In him the graces, and the muſes ſhine; 

His Comedies their work, his foul their ſhrine. 

Cuallimacus to {light is ſure a crime, 

Greater,, than all the injuries of time; 
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Who can a tributary verſe refuſe, 
The ſoundeſt critic, and the pureſt muſe. 
Who not applaud him for his noble lays, 
Whoſe odes breathe virtue, and whoſe hymns were 
praiſe : | MM ele 7 

To after ages long, may'ſt thou remain, 

Thy honour, as thy writings, free from ſtain ! 
f worth deſerves a tear, Oer Opptan's urn, 
A while ye graces, and, 5 mourn! _ 
If filial duty to a parent's woe,— 
On him a tributary verſe beſo, 
While fiſhes ſcour the ſea, or deer the lawn, 
Thine be the praiſe, their honours all thy own. 

And thou Aratus midſt thy ſtars ſhalt ſhine, 
Thy fame immorta 7 as thy page divine . 
Now to the comic muſe belongs a lay, 
Tho' not what ſhe deſerves, what mine can pay. 

Firſt a Menander, then a Terence writ, 

For learned theatres, ſuch ſtrains of wit, 
Such poliſh'd ſcenes, as ev ry bard approv d, 
Such as a Scipio, and a Lælius lovd. 
To bring rough numbers into taſte, and ſtile, 
Tho Terence us d the Attic ſalt, and file, 
Tho in a borrow'd dreſs, and foreign air, 
He ſhew d the juſt, the elegant, the fair; 
Still let this, Terence, to thy honour be, 
That if Menander lives, he lives by thee. 
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Before, Cecthius' rugged ſtile could pleaſe, 
Now only ſweetneſs, and poetic eaſe, 
The ſprightlieſt wit, and the politeſt air, 
The fineſt diction, and exacteſt care; 
True characters, of nature pictureſque ; 
However humourous, yet not burleſque. 
Hark! Eunius ſtrikes his bold heroic ſtrings ; 

To Roman bards, of Roman heroes fings : 
Near him, behold victorious Sczpzo ſtand ; 
The Punic annals, waving in his hand! 
Happy the poet in ſo good a friend, 
Alike united in their life, and end! 

| Lacilius ruld with high fatyric force, 
Clowniſh his manner, and his habit coarſe : 
Till Horace came; the eaſy, and polite, 
Who taught them how to judge, and how to write: 
As how in poliſh'd ſtrains to ſing of love, 
And make their numbers to his graces move, 
He curb d each crime, each riſing folly daſh d, 
And, as he liv'd, with ev'ry wit, he laſh'd. 
His ſenſe was ſharp, his talent ridicule, 
He ſneer d the ſophiſt, as he ſham'd the fool, 
That Epicures grew chaſte, the Staic kind, 
The aged wiſe, nor leſs the youth refin'd. 
None ſtoop'd fo low, as to be bought, or fold, 
But daſh'd a villian, tho' intrench'd in gold, 
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Bard the falſe breaſt, tho cover d by a ſtar, 
And ſtruck the fool, though in a gilded car. 
The prieſts enjoin'd, due pennance was return'd, 
They fear d their poets, tho their Gods they ſpurn'd. 
Arm, fatire, arm! prepare thy vengeful ſting, 
And ſcourge their numerous follies as they fpring : 
Forth from their holes the ſecret villains draw, 
And aid the pointleſs vengeance of the law. 
When poets dard to judge, as well as write, 
In morals, what was decent ; ſenſe, what right, 
Stateſmen themſelves their uſefulneſs allow'd, 
Glad to encourage, to receive them proud ! 
See crouded theatres their beck attend, 
And hail a poet, as their country's friend! 
When Maro came | who ſung to Roman brains, 
Of rural rites, in old Aſcræan ſtrains; 
Then in Mæonian meaſures dar d to raiſe, 
To Rome's great genius the loud trump of praiſe ; 
At his approach the wond'ring audience ſtood, 
Rever'd his preſence, awful as a god : | 
Each ſtrove who moſt ſhould hail, who beſt commend 
Tne muſe's patron, or their country's friend. 
To bards and ſtates eternity he gives; 
And here an Homer, there an Hefid lives. 
Long live the gentle genius of thy verſe, 
Still may the muſes deck thy honour'd hearſe: 
JJ * ns 
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Still, like thy fame, may flow'rets o'er thee bloom ; 
Still guardian graces hover round thy tomb ; 
Still may the turf lie light upon thy breaſt, 
And peaceful, as thy muſe, thy Manes reſt. 
Such a Mzcenas could adopt his Friend, 
Pallio eſteem, and Varus recommend, 
Horace admire, and great Auguſtus chuſe, 
The worthieſt ſubject, with the nobleſt mule. 
With all thoſe mighty talents, which become 
The favo'rite friend of kings, and hope of Rome. 
High on her ſeat then liberty was ſeen, 
Chearful her aſpect, graceful was her mien. 
Near her fair Science, ready to record 
Each ſhining thought, beneath each brilliant word : 
Ambroſial odours breathing in each gale, 
While Pans echo'd thro th' Aonian vale. 
Tibullus, whether as a ſoldier, bard, 
Or ſtateſman, hail ! whether thy brows reward 
Civic or military wreaths ; or thou 
Undaunted climb'ſt the mountain's bleaky _ 
To Syria, or to Aquitain doeſt go, 
Pouring thy vengeance on thy country's foe ; 
Or to thy villa chuſeſt to retire, 
Reſume the ſong, and wake the filent lyre ; ; 
Or whether with Meſſala you unbend, 
Deceive the hours, in converſe with a friend ; 
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Whether, on philoſophic arts intent, 

You ſeek the unbought riches of content ; 
Whether tis buſineſs, or tis leiſure pleaſe 
Your humour moſt, or dignity with eaſe ; 
Now o'er fair Pedunis verdant lawns to tread, 
And all the labours of the antients read; 


Or filently you walk the neighb'ring wood, 
To meditate on all that's wiſe, and good; 


Or in the morn, or evening-breeze, inhale, 
Health from each flow'r, and life from ev 'ry gale : 
Happy, who thus thy genius could'ſt purſue; 
And join, in ſtudies, with the happier few. 

Happy with wit, and fortune to ſupport 


The muſes friendſhip, nor the rich to court: 
Nor fond of flatt ry, courting but the brave, 


Since praiſe is ſcandal, coming from a knave, 


| All hail ! like thee, ſhould Britain want our aid, 
Like thee we'll riſe, nor of it's foes afraid, 


Like antient worthies, at our country's call, 


Stand forth with dignity, with honour fall; 


Bleſt with enough, a competence of wealth, 


Bleſt with the rareſt ornament ; good health; 


With grace of features, elegance of mind, 
Free flow'ry thoughts, and fancy unconfin'd ; 


Nor clog d with cares, nor overcharg d with ſtore, 
Sufficient for the worthy, and the poor; 
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Above the meanneſs of a low eſtate, 

Below th' extravagance of being great; 

Bleſt with the converſe, of the good, and wiſe, 
Regardleſs of all elſe, who blame or praiſe ; 

Unmov d by malice, flatt ry, or by pride, 
Unenvied as he liv'd, he envied died. 

Too early loſt! O Pagan, ſtill deplore 

Tibullus early gone; thy flow'rs no more, 
Shall their heads raiſe ; with him all beauty fled, 

All nature mourns for ſweet Tibullus, dead 

Like thee in mournful ſongs, could I but write, 

In thought as elegant, in verſe polite ; 

To thee I'd ftretch the elegiac vein, 

And found thy virtues in a grander ftrain : 

But ceaſe—his worth, let Ovid's muſe mhenls, 
So like his own, in melody of verſe. 


Like thee could I my way of living chuſe, 
And now apply to buſineſs, now the muſe; 
Now at the bar, important cauſes plead, 
Now charitably help, who ſtand in need, 
Time ſhould reftore the favours ſhe would give, 
Our memory like theirs, in actions live. 
Whether delight you molt the ſwans, or doves, 
Apollinarian arts, or Paphian Loves, 

To Ovid yet a tender tear is due, 
True to his fame, as he to nature true. 
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His mind in various ſcenes of fortune try'd, 
Faithful to love, tho' changing with the tide. 
"Twas love inſpir' d his breaſt, love ſtrung his lyre, 
Love rul'd his verſe, and ſet his foul on fire. 
Ah; hapleſs bard! hereafter may'ſt thou find, 
The world as partial, as thy muſes, kind ; 
Still may the Graces, to thy mem'ry ſmile, 
Soft as thy thoughts, and gentle as thy ſtyle: 
Still may the little loves their honours bring ; 
Still from thy aſhes may freſh roſes ſpring. 
Still may the damſels o'er thee lightly move, 
And ſoftly from thee, ſing, and chaſtely love. 
Breathe ſoft ye zephyrs, where your poet lies, 
Loet ſweet perfumes, with ſweeteſt flow'rets riſe. 
Gently ye ſpicy winds around him move, 
Where cer he lies, he only dreams of love. 
Lo fam d Propertius ſtrikes Mimnermus lyre, 
Strong were his numbers, glowing as his fire; 
Eſteeming nothing noble, decent, fit, | 
' Unleſs good ſenſe, was temper'd by good wit; 
He dipping in the Philitzan ſtream, 


When Juvenal aroſe with manly zeal, 
T avert the ruin of the public weal, 
Each growing vice, each folly to chaſtiſe, 
And cruſh the monſtrous Hydra s as they riſe : 


Thanegdrew in ſweeteſt draughts his flowing theme. 
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Bold was his colo'ring, nervous was his thought, 
And freely as they liv'd, he freely wrote. 

Not Perfius fo, tho with a pen as keen, 
More covert, fearful of a Nero's ſpleen. 
Freedom to uſe with caution was diſcreet, 

Leſt ev'ry Lucen ſhould a Nero meet. 
Sharp are thoſe ſtings which touch the ſacred mind, 
What raiſe the ſkin, may leave a ſcar behind : 
Where tyrants rule, free reaſon lies depreſs d, 
A part you ſee, but muſt conceive the reſt. 

So ſkillful painters, w what they daren't expreſs, 
Throw in the ſhade, or cover in the dreſs, 
Hither who like bombaſt, who love to ſwell, 
Now high as heav'n, now ſunk as low as hell; 


Hear Lucan join with Claudian's rapid roar, 


Io roll their mighty trifles o'er and O er, 


Yet zeal for freedom, and their country's love, 
Each page exalt, and Briton's mult approve : 
That glowing zeal will ever recommend, 
To every age the patriot, and the friend. 
Who leiſure found amidſt their numerous wars, 
To ſtudy Science, and conſult the ſtars; 
T'jnvoke the muſe, or ſharpen up their wit, 
Hence as with fire they fought, with ſtrength they writ. 
Nor would they to a foe deſert deny, | 
Nor rudely give, becauſe they durſt, the lye : 
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Since modeſt ſenſe, with dignity, combin'd, 

To ſpeak the eaſieſt, and the pureſt mind; 

While acts fincere, and chearful words commend, 

The boon companion, and the faithful friend ! 

Good parts with induſtry, went hand in hand, 

Then uſeful Science ſpread throughout the land. 

The very flaves were learned, and polite, 

Nor Terence was the firſt, that dar'd to write. 

Learn'd from the Lælii of that happy age, 

When nobles ſet examples to the ſtage : 

Their actions ſuch, as claim'd the public view, 

And were the very leſſons, which they drew. 
No vile hypocriſy, no open guile, _ 

No fecret ſtabs beneath a fawning ſmile. uy 

No face ſerene, conceal'd it's black deſigns, 

Alike who ſtabs, or he who undermines : 

The frugal laws beſpeak that chaſter time, 
When poverty was credit, wealth a crime ; 
When ſumptuary laws preſcrib'd thoſe rules, 
That prodigals were madmen deem'd, or fools. 
Such were thoſe happier times we read of—now, 
Expect no more rough conſuls from the plow. 

Severity not ſuits their freer time, 

When abſtinence is folly, faith a crime. 


Wen every hour muſt monſtrous vice behold, 


Such ſecret hypocrites, or villains bold, 
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Such worn-out follies, fuch romances new, 

As modeſt heathens would diſdain to view ! 

| ho paſſions, pleaſures, foibles of thoſe times, 
The gayly trifling, and the modiſh crimes, 

Engag d ſome youthful thoughts; each age 'tis true, 

Has had it's follies, and it's vices too; 

Wich time will cover. Oer le va 

What candour pardons, let not pride reveal. 

Their virtues copy, tho their faults deteſt, 
Who hears their excellence, forgets the reſt. 
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HEN firſt her roſeate wings the morn diſplays, 
And the glad welkin glows with ruddy rays, 
A bluſhing daun ſpreads o'er the ſmiling air, 

And the bright beams, the inſtant God declare. 
1. 0 
1 this un expant of his 

tain'd vapours, eee of las. 


O'er mounta 
Awhile impediments, till far, and near, 
They by reflection made the viſion clear; 
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With all the ſtores of antient times increas'd, 
Rich with the ſpicey fragrance of the eaſt, 

See! from the chambers of the orient ſkies, 
The ſun of Science with new ſplendour riſe 
To gild the weſtern world ; ſee firſt it darts 
It's luſtre only, on the loftier parts : 
Wider, and wider yet, the ſpreading light, 
_ Diſpels groſs error, and congenial night; 
Deſcending ſtill from high to low degrees, 
Till each the mild reflected radiance fees! 
As from the eaſtern hills, the orient rav 
Shot thro the gloom, and gave the chearful day, 

Firſt Zoroafter ; then Confucius ſnone, 

To the benighted world another ſun. 

From them the Bramins learnt the moral Ala, 

Proud to receive it, prouder to explain : 

The Tartar chiefs, all due ſubmiſſion paid, 
And thoſe, before invincible, obey d. 
The Magi lo! thro' darkeſt realms to pry, | 

With thoughts capacious of infinity. 
Beyond the confines of this narrow round, 
Swift launching thro th unſearchable profound. 
Dar d the dark lines of future time explore, 

To find thoſe regions undeſcry d before ; 
Preſumptive to diſcern, t' explain more bold, 
What is, what ſhall be, and what was of old. 
Vor. II. 5 
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Whilſt Thor, and Foden, from their groves of oak, 
Old dreams prophetic to blind Britons ſpoke. 

Others more able, who, for ages view'd, 
Each ſecret cauſe, who nature's paths purſu'd, 
So carefully remark'd each rolling year, 
Each orb revolving in it's ſeveral ſphere ; 
That P:olemy, tho diſtant, from their page, 
Could trace the revolutions of each age ; 
Each occultation mark, old time correct, 
From the paſt eras future ſuns direct, 
With ſuch preciſe, ſuch philoſophic {kill, 
The ſphere but ſeem'd, as govern'd at his will. 
Thence nations rous d, mark'd each celeſtial "= 
And ſtild their Magi, like their Gods, divine. 
When at the Tyr:on feaſt Jopas ſung, 

Of old, what Atlas taught, aloft how hung, 

The earth ſelf-balanc'd; how upon it's poles, 

It daily turns, yet round the centre rolls; 

How planetary orbs, with various force, 

In figures circular complete their courſe ; 

How round the fun the heavenly bodies range, 

How the moon varies, how the waters change ; 
Why ice congeals, and why the currents flow, 
The fire enkindles, and the-whirlwinds blow ; ; 
Why ſeaſons vary, why the light decays, 
Whence are eclipſes, whence the nights and days; 
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All Carthage heard, and rung with loud applauſe, Fm. 
Approv'd the ſong, and bleſs d the wondrous cauſe. 
Theſe the great Samian ſage, with art explains, 
For theſe great Galileo ſunk in chains. 
Thus far could ſuperſtition—now we ſee, 
Newton, their mighty ſouls revivd in thee. 

Then all the muſes ſmil d, the Graces play'd, 
The loves in white-rob'd innocence diſplay d, 

Mild, yet with fpirit ; ſprightly, yet ſevere ; 

In guile, unpractis d; tho with art, fincere ; 

Strict, yet with candour ; learned, yet with eaſe; ; 

Intent, at once, to profit, and to pleaſe : 

Long ere th' effeminate 1dalian notes, 

| Their taſte corrupted, and debas d their thoughts: 
Long ere the Monks had learnt the play to chime, 

And lull their female votaries with rhime. 

Then eloquence firſt way'd her graceful hand, 
To force the paſſions, and the heart command ; 
In the true Attic taſte, the Grecian file, 
Poliſh'd their wit, and edg'd the Roman tile ; 
While every ſhepherd, in his flowery vale, 

Could blithly pipe, and fing his amorous tale. 

Here could the ſculptor's art mere clay inſpire, 
With fo much grace, ſuch energy, and fire, 

The artiſts ſeem'd, like Fove, a foul to give; 
And teach een buſts, inanimate, to live, 
FI3 
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And now Apelles forms his matchleſs fair, 

From this a feature ſtole, from that an air ; 

Where every lover, blended in the whole, 

Might view his nymph, and gaze away his foul 2 

Various the charms adopted in one piece, 

By all ador'd, as gathered from all Greece, 

Thence painters learnt to imitate his grace, 

| Copying his hand, as he each Grecian face, 
Hence a Praxitiles, or Phidias wrought, 

A Zeuxis painted, or Vitruvius taught, 

In columns grace to riſe, in arches bend, 

And how in cones, or pyramids to end, 


Soon imitative art with nature vies, 


And for a ſtatue a Pygmalion dies. 


The rugged ſtone, a human form aſſumes, 

A Tully thunders, or a Venus blooms. 
Thus may the poet's ſong, the artiſt's buſt, 
Riſe only to the labours of the juſt : 
Still raiſe the column, till the arches bend, 
To freedom, virtue, and to every friend. 
Ne'er let the muſe, with ſervile flattery, ſing, 
A tyrant-monarch, like a patriot-king : 
Nor the proud buſt, nor ſtately column riſe, 
To any, but the virtuous, valiant, wife. 
To George the merciful, the brave, the juſt, 
Bend the high arch, and rear the laurel'd buſt, 
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Let the bold canvaſs, let the ſprightlieſt lays, 
Breathe to his acts, and blazon all his praiſe. 
In laſting colours, draw the Brunſwic race, 
The next in honour, as the next in place. 
High in the front, let Frederic's form ſhine forth, 
In emblems ſtrong of dignity, and worth. 
Next ſweet Auguſta, with her babes divine, 
And George the lovelieſt, of the lovely line. 
Near them the Hero, with his martial train, 
Bold as at Falkirk's, or Cullodon's plain; 
Who quell'd dire faction, made diſſenſion ceaſe, 
And arts of war give way, to arts of peace. 
To them let every bard this tribute bring, 

Who gave us liberty, nay life to ſing. 

Thus Grecian arcons, Athens' fages, roſe, 
To give wiſe precepts, and invent good laws; | 
Thus let each worthy lift his laurel'd head, 
Though long fince rank d amongſt th' illuſtrious dead: | 
Ne er let Timoleon's, and Camillus fame 
Need braſs, or marble to preſerve their name : 
Such reverend fages, oracles of truth, 

| Look green in age, and bloom with laſting youth. 
| Reſcu'd from time, let tyranny ne er wreſt, 
Their fair memorials, from the free-born breaſt. 

Firſt Cecrops—who in darkeſt ages ſhone ; 
And Hellen fam d for civic trophies won; 
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| Who nations civiliz d, who cities rais'd, 

Their virtues long by grateful ſubjects prais d. 
When Cranaus reign'd, to juſtice was reſtor'd 

The equal balance, and vindictive ſword ; 

Their rights the Areopagus maintain d, 

The good rewarded, but the bad arraign'd. 
Thermopyle Amphy&yon's council bleſs'd, 

Saw wrongs reveng d, and injuries redreſs d; 

The loweſt never could, unheard, complain, 

Nor injur'd worth, unpitied, ſue in vain. 

Euratas here, — there Lacedæmon reign d, 

By wholſome laws, who every crime reſtrain d. 

Hence the Laconians, who their fires rever d, 

Themſelves grew famous, and by others fear d. 
Next heroes thro' antiquity renown'd, 

For publick acts, by grateful ſubjects crown'd; 

Arcons and lawgivers, who boldly ſtood, 

And, to their own, preferr'd the public good : 

Here Erictbonius, bending o'er his car, 

Flys like Se/oftr:s raging in the war; 

Seſeftris, who extended his domains, 

Harneſs'd proud kings, and tyrants led in chains ; 7 

Here Danaus taught the keel to cut the tide, 

And made huge caſtles on the oceans ride ; 

To wand'ring Argonauts diſplay'd the oar, 

How to launch boldly from their native ſhore : 
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How viſit foreign realms, in climes unknown ; 
And make, by commerce, diſtant ſtates their own. 
Hence naval ſcience flouriſh'd firſt in Greece: 
Hence Jaſon, — famous for the golden fleece. 
Soon Ceres gifts in Attic lands were ſown, 

And now Eleuſis boaſts thoſe gifts her own; 

The goddeſs taught them in what foil to ſow, 
What time to harrow, and what time to mow ; 
Where lately grew the uſeleſs fern, or thorn, 
Now glows the harveſt, ripe with golden corn. 
Next Glaucus comes, -Glaucus, whoſe honour'd name, 
All Greece enrolls at every Nbmian game; 

Tbeſeus reformer of old Cecrops ſtate, 

For wholſome laws grown venerably great ; 
For Ithmian games, and antient laws reſtor d, 
By ſages rev'renc'd, and by crowds ador d. 
Poets contend, and mighty chiefs combine, 


"Nay oracles to hail him all divine. 


Great Ninus next his laſting empire fram' "Y 
Gave the Mede laws, and wild Afjrians tam'd. 
See next Semiramis extends her ſway ; 
Al Ale trembling haſtens to obey. 

Now the proud tow'rs of Babylon ariſe, 
It's bounds ſhe widens ; domes ſhe beautifys ; 
And now divinity afſumes—ſhe nods ; 


And ſeems a very goddeſs midſt the gods. 
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But ſoon as Cyrus fill d fam'd Perfid's feat, 

Wiſe in his councils, in his armies great ; 

Fram'd by his words, to great examples wrought, 

New fages flouriſh'd, and new heroes fought ; 

New honours flouriſh'd on the eaſtern throne ; 

And agriculture thriv d, till then, ſcarce known. 

The barren earth another face aſſum d, 

Slow d with new arts, and with more beauty bloom' d. 
Peace till'd the ground, peace taught the ſoil to bear; 
Peace led the oxen to the crooked ſhare, 
Peace rais d the vine, peace preſs d the mantling juice; 

Peace kept the vintage for their heroes uſe; 
Such Greece ſtil'd patriots, ſuch all fame records 
The friends of man, and worthy of the gods. 
| Here a Prometheus could ſuch truths reveal, 
From heav'n he ſeem'd myſterious arts to ſteal. 
There was a Solon, there Lycurgus born, 

| To bleſs by rules, by morals to adorn ; 

To curb the paſſions, harmonize the ſoul, 

To add a due compoſure to the whole ; 

To give the pliant mind a proper bent, 
The bold reſolve, the gen'rous good intent; 
To warn the flowery path of vice to ſhun, 
Ere the youth's tainted, or the man undone, 

To lay, for government, ſome uſeful plan ; 
And teach each child betimes to act the man. 
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Then mighty Draco, with ſuch zeal, withſtood = 
O'erflowing vice, he wrote his laws in blood : 
Whoſe wholſome rules reſtrain d intemp'rate youth; 
Whoſe cauſe was virtue, and whoſe end was truth ; 
Whoſe good examples could the bad o'er-awe, 
Whoſe faith was facred, and whoſe word a law. 
Hence were the notions, every boſom fill'd, 
Long they retain'd what early was inftill'd ; 
Fit to reſtrain the baſe, to ſpur the brave, 
The proud to vanquith, and the meek to fave ; 
To urge the hardy Parthian to the fight, 
The toils of war, or poverty to flight ; 
To raiſe their honeſt ſouls, to mighty things, 
And lift their heroes, to be more than kings. 
Hence the bold ſons of Rome, or elder Greece, 
Thoſe thunderbolts of war, thoſe props of peace; 
Hence the two Scipio's, ſo renown'd of old, 
Wiſe in the council, in the army bold. 
Hence we ſuch patriots, in our annals find, 
The friends of freedom, patrons of mankind. 
No titles then to dignify the proud, 
Scarce known by ſenſe, or manners, from the crowd. 
No ſtar e er glitter d, on th ignoble breaſt; 
No farce was honour; ſanctity, no jeſt : 
No fraud, no Romiſh warehouſe of deceit, 
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No villain ſtrutted, in a borrow'd name; 
The path of virtue, was the way to fame. 

Then all their ſtates, - their welfare underſtood ; 
None deem d a private vice, a public good; 
No crafty villains could elude the law, 
Or vacate oaths, or 'raze religious awe : 
No barefac'd infidels, for vice, to plead, 
None ridicul'd thoſe lives, their betters lead: 
On others' ruins, none to raiſe their fame ; 
Whoſe end, deſtruction ; and whoſe praiſe, is ſhame : 
None nature's laws tranſgreſs d, none virtue's rules; 
A ſhameleſs writer was the worſt of fools : 
For impudence was ne er a ſign of ſenſe, | 
Till fools grew forward, and would wits commence. 
No venal flatt'ry ſooth d the monarch's ears, 
Rais d ſanguine hopes, or chac'd all mortal fears; 
Till drunk with fame, he thought himſelf a God, 
And rul'd his ſubjects, with an iron rod. 
Then Tempe, with unuſual echoes, rung, 
Full of the beauties of — my | 
Their pipes, hs all te ied 
The vocal groves reſound the amorous tale, 
And Amarylks flys from vale, to vale. 

When Plato's morals, and Socratic truth, 
With folid ſenſe, infpir'd the manly youth ; 
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In this, all moral ſcience ſtood expreſs'd, 
To that, all Egypt's myſteries confeſs d. 
No over-weening pride, no ſelf-conceit, 
No factious jealouſy, nor party-heat, 
No other forms came opening to their view, 
Than of the decent, elegant, and true; 
 Thffus' ſtreams more ſweetly ſwelld their ſtrains, 

More fair, more flow'ry, than th' Elyfan plains ; 

The gladden'd earth the facred impreſs feel'd, 

And the rocks ſoften d, where the ſages kneel'd. 

Then no unhallow'd trains diſgrac d the ſtage, 

To taint the youth, to ſpoil the riſing age; 
Inſult the hoary head, or virtuous ear; 

But ſuch as faints might ſing, or ſeraphs hear. 

No pleaſurable bait, or gilded prize, 

To palliate vice, or turpitude diſguiſe ; 
The weak to tempt, the heedleſs to allure, 

Or make their ſteps to virtue leſs ſecure ; 

But nature's modeſt fenſe grac'd every line, 

For prieſts were poets, and their works divine. 
Their merit, ſtrength, to dignify their lays ; 
Their honour, virtue ; their reward was praiſe. 

No crafty doctrines made mankind their ſlaves, 
Nor blindfold bigots, nor deſigning knaves ; 

No quibbling ſophiſms, and no childiſh toys, 

Sunk grave philoſophers, to trifling boys: 
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No paultry puns to learning made pretence, 
No empty ſounds ufurp'd the place of ſenſe ; 
Their words not languid, nor their ſenſe jejune, 
Sunk to a dull romance, or idle tune: 

No frothy nonſenſe, nor unmeaning themes ; 
No learned reveries, nor golden dreams; 
No empty bubbles of projectors brains, 
No quirks with nothing to reward our pains ; 
No qualities occult, nor points abſtruſe ; 
But all unmaſk, and truths of daily uſe : 
No uſeleſs queſtions, ſeeds of endleſs ſtrife, 
But things of common ſenſe, and common life: 
Yet never ſervile, groveling on the ground ; 
But ſenſe harmonious anſwer d every found. 
Ihe loftieſt ſubjects in the eaſieſt ſtrain, 

Bold, without ſwelling ; without meanneſs, plain. 


So well the ſtores of learning were diſpens d, 


The ſeeds of virtue, from corruption, fenc d; 

So juſtly public bounties were beſtow'd, 

Such ſtreams, in channels, uncorrupted flow d, 
That foreign ſages to learn d Athens came, 
Imbib d good ſenſe, to teach their ſons the ſame. 
Nor led by faction, nor inſpir d by ſpite, 

Of vice made virtue; falſity, of right; 

Theirs, no ambition, but who moſt ſhould ſerve, 
Nor other aim, than who ſhould beſt deſerve ; 
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Roaming, o'er deſerts, or o'er ſeas, to find, 
Whate er might pleaſe, or benefit mankind. 
Thus the tall ſhips to either India fail, 
Dauntleſs in dangers, ſtriving with each gale, 
Rich aromatic ſpices of each fort, 
From other regions, to their own import: 
Tho late in Roman fanes, the ſculptur'd vaſe =» 
Could ſhew the Attic taſte, or artiſt's grace; 
Since Grecian arts were terms of ridicule, 
And every Greek, a pantomime, or fool ! 
From Greece was learnt the legiſlative {kill : 
Romans no more were rul'd by regal will : 
Etrurian rites, and Latian cuſtoms join, 
To hail great Numa, and his laws, divine. 
With Servius, probity with faith return'd 
Feng 
Remus, with Romulus, good faith a, 
And equity the rigorous law reſtrain d: 
The Veſtal fires the hallow'd fanes receive, 
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While Flamens incenſe, like their cenſers, give. 


On Numa fabrick, when Juſtinian roſe, 
5 as the baſis of his country's cauſe; 

Th' imperial orb wav d graceful in his hand, 
And willing ſtates embrac'd his juſt command. 
Right was his law, and ſanctity, his word; 
More prevalent his virtue, than his ſword ; 
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Far, as of old, the Roman eagles flew, 
His juſtice governs, where his arms ſubdue : 
He rules, where others could but tyrannize ; 
They fought to conquer, he to civilize. 

Of arms, eee gg 
For theſe ſupported what their proweſs gain'd 
Far as the Britiſb, or the Indian coaft, 
They Roman arts, and Roman courage boaſt : 


Fame plum d their wings, and forth their ſtandards bore, 


Fame bade their courage, like their eagles, ſoar 
As heat to flow rs, ſo freedom to the muſe 
Will ſwell the bloffoms, and the ſweets diffuſe ; 
Alike of liberty, and truth, the charms ; 
Alike is fortitude, in arts, or ams. 


ELEAZAR's SOLILOQUY. 


FT have I heard the Heathen fay, there is, 
Hereafter, an Elyum, where the ghoſts, 

Eſcap'd life's ſtorms, enjoy a peaceful reſt, 
And happineſs, as endleſs as thoſe ſeats. 
That there's a God, a providence, who rules 
'This earthly ball, de ee 
Yon ſtarry orbs, and e en thoſe orbs controlls 
Omnipotent ; and, as he wills, they move, 
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As if ſpontaneous to the laws aſſign d, 
All nature ſpeaks : but when it kens th' unſeen, 
From what's before our view, the lab'ring eye 
Is loft in darkneſs ; and the wearied mind 
A while upborn by hope, in ſeas of doubt, 
And difficulties loſt, deſponding finks. 
| Yet ſhall the mind, preſaging better times, 
Built on the ruins of a falling world, 
Thro ſeas of trouble, and thro' mountain d woes, 
With hope it's anchor, and by faith it's guide 
Oer rocks, and quickſands, on wild billows toſt, 
Exulting riſe, and ſtay upon it's Gd. 
Tho now deſpis'd, tho' now worn out with care, 
Without hope harraſs d; ſcatter d, yet our tribes, 
In a more diſtant climate, may enjoy 
That peace deny d us in this vale of woe. 
O that our vices never may prevent 
Th accompliſhment of all we want, or with ! 


ss sa 


On our Expectations. 


NOTHER life after this is our grand ex- 
pectation. A doctrine this which the weary 
winds naturally credit; and a ſtate they would 
ſeek, as a reſt from their labours; and the wretch 
ed would wait for, as a reward for their 
troubles; every good man hope for, as the reſult 
© 
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dl his virtue; and the wicked, themſelves being 

judges, i believe, but r thi vice” 
and as gladly avail themſelves of, to an 
uncomfortable annihilation, which, if the wiſh of 
any, can be the fincere opinion of none, could they 7 
really perſuade themſelves, as they ſometimes affect 
to ſay, and ſeem, if we may judge by their actions, 


to think, there Ws Tots OE, lf ah, Web 
needs not to be dreaded ; too high to deſcend to 


their meanneſs, too wiſe to animadvert on their 
follies; too righteous himſelf, to look on their 
vices: or elſe, more kind, than to chaſtiſe with ſe- 
N. or more merciful, than to infli& eternal 
. Npmangy 6X ARE 


tary tranſgreſſion. 
Fain would they ſtile their acts the mere neter. | 


ary effects of mechanical cauſes, and yet be für- 
priſed ſhould we really believe them: all product . 
the works of blind chance, and theirs we might 

readily allow ſuch, and no detriment done to re- 


|  ligion or arts,—and themſelves, mere machines 


yet be ſorry to be treated as ſuch : making them- 
ſelves any thing, or even nothing, to become, as 
they live, unaccountable ; chuſing that their liberty 
of thought ſhould, (by any means, even the moſt 
improbable) juſtify their licentiouſneſs in practice; 
nay they deny God's very knowledge, that they may 
find away to eſcape his power; or limit his juſtice, 
Pn: FI * to extend, ples 
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dential reaſons, in their great wiſdom, and no leſs 
charity, to themſelves only, his infinite mercy ; 
and infinitely extenſive it had need be, to take in 
ſuch 1 and the more ſo as 
being emned offenders; who pretending 
w be with, above that which is written, ſeeking 
to juſtify themſelves by means the moſt excepti- 

onable, are a kind of fools the moſt unpardon- 
able, as wilful; and whoſe actions would be as 
inſufferable, Seb could 
they be of any disſervice to a good cauſe, or credit 
to a bad one.— But leaving them to that juſtice, 
they will not allow, and that mercy, which to others 
they deny, and how much ſo ever they may really 
want it, do moſt abuſe ; that no wicked man may 
doubt of, and infult God's infinite juſtice, yet 
vainly preſume on his goodneſs, and ſtrengthen 
himſelf in his own wickedneſs ; that no good man 
may diſtruſt his benevolence, or be fo diffident, 
as to ddlpair of his loving kindneſs; that no levi- 
athans in vice may ſport in their crimes, and pride 
themſelves in the multitude of their ſucceſſes; that 
no weak, though well-meaning Chriſtian, from ob- 
ſerving their being ſuffered, may be led away by 
their Error; that no true believer may be ſo ſtag- 
gered in his faith, as to fall from his ſtedfaſtneſs, 
they would do well to conſider, whether, from 
the nature of man, and the circumſtances of his 
condition, there are not evident marks of theſe 
Vorr. II. _— truths, 
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truths, eſpecially when he is conſidered as a fub- 
ject of moral Adminiſtration? and alſo from the 
notion of a God and his moral government ? 

The generality are too impatient, and therefore 
inconſiderate in their interpretations, haſty in their 
cConcluſions, too apt to miſconſtrue, ſometimes 
even to the arraigning the goodneſs of God, and 
the juſtice of his preſent Proceedings. And- it 
might further deſerve to be conſidered, whether, 
in this preſent Diſpenſation there are not many 
viſible marks of his concern for the intereſts of 
virtue, by the diſcouragements or puniſhments of 
vice? and whether, on the whole, there are not 
ſufficient grounds of expecting, that amends may be 
made for all the preſent unavoidably unequal diſ- 
penſations, by a future more equal retribution? 

Such reflexions will ſhew us, that this life is but 
a State of probation for the next, which natu- 
rally implies difficulties and dangers ; and our re- 
ligion is fo far from giving us an exemption from 
them, that it declares the Chriſtian Rate to be mili- 
tant; and does not ſo much promiſe, like the law 
of Moſes, (though godlineſs is profitable) rewards 
for the righteous in this world, as in the next. 

All here is rather in the way of diſcipline, 
than recompence; to exerciſe our faith, than re- 
ward our obedience. Thus our temptations are 
powerful, our delights unſatisfactory; our infir- 
| mities great, our virtues imperfect : and as long 


as 
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as men continue to be men, with a liberty of will 
liable to be abuſed to licentiouſneſs ; of courſe there 

may be vices, as well as virtues. Accordingly, in 
the beſt of us, a mixture of wiſdom and folly, 
Innocence and guilt, obedience and tranſgreſſion, 
may be expected. Thus in our circumſtances, the 
like mixture of croſſes and comforts, hopes and 
diſappointments ; and we are as far from being 
perfectly happy, as completely innocent: nor 
can we ever attain to an abſolute perfection in 
either reſpect, until we are reſtored to a ſtate of 
holineſs, when this corruptible ſhall put on in- 
corruption, this mortal immortality. To mur- 
mur at this diſpoſition, is only to complain of 
our ſelves, who make theſe diſorders ; at beſt, it 
is blaming the government of God, which, all 
things, rightly underſtood, proclaim infinitely holy, 
juſt, and good. 
Men of certain complexions and ſtations, thoſe 
particularly, whoſe vocations are dependent on the 
ſeaſons, and the weather, are more liable to this 
than any other, little conſidering the neceſſary 
variableneſs of both, to anſwer the ſeveral exi- 
gencies of mankind. The farmer ſees, by this 
means, the face of nature renewed, and one good 
year compenſates many bad, while more than a 
hundred-fold is the reward of his labour. The 
mariner, though expoſed ſometimes to ſtorms and 
tempeſts, might innocently enjoy himſelf when 
tC RO. ſafely 
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ſafely arrived on ſhore, with the pleaſing ſatisfac- 
tion of having done his country ſervice, and him- 
ſelf much honour ; he ſees that it is an ill wind 
indeed that blows nobody good; one good voyage 
makes up for the perils he has paſt, his pleaſure 
being redoubled by the recollection of his many 
narrow eſcapes : both the one and the other fee 
the wonders of the Lord on the earth, and in 
the deep, ſtriking them with admiration, and 
awakening their gratitude. 

Happineſs confiſts not in the abundance of what 
a man poſſeſſes, but in the quiet enjoyment of it, 


with godlineſs and honeſty ; without this, all 


things are very , with it, any thing 
may be ſufficient. 

Eaſy circumſtances may contribute very mock 
to this caſineſs of temper, which is the ground of 


contentment, and prime ſtep to happineſs, which 


may be acquired, like all other virtues, in any 
ſtate; and, in fact, no ſtate can even be tolerable 
without ſome degree of it. 

All men neither have, nor can have the fame, 
or equal advantages ; neither the ſtate of the 
world, nor their own ſtations or tempers, admit 
of it. Favours particularly are, from their very 
nature, only to a few: and when we obſerve by 
what men, and for what ends they too often are 
granted, and by what fort of men, and by what 
kind of meaſures they are obtained ; how much 


Caprice, 


/ 
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caprice, or often worſe motives, have a ſhare in 


| their diſpoſal; a good man need not repine, when 
the wicked are in proſperity ; ſince they have no- 
thing for which they ought to be envied; as it 
only expoſes them to the ridicule of the more 
ſenſible part of mankind, and were they capable 
of reflecting, muſt be inwardly diſguſted ; being 
objects rather of Compaſſion, than envy ; whilſt 
the other has a Satisfaction from himfelf, which 
they are unacquainted with, known only to the 
virtusus few! not being an external good, it is 
wholly in our own power, and of our own acqui- 


—  fition: the others, external, dependent on the 


will of another, muſt be uncertain: as we have 

no claim, or right to them, being dependent; 
when we have them, we have the greater rea- | 
| fon to be thankful for them, by making a proper 


uſe of them: if they are deny d us, we have no- 


thing ſo much to complain of, as our own un- 
worthineſs of the leaſt of God's favours ; for his, 
after all, they are, through whatſoever channels 
conveyed, or on whatſoever ground the current 
of his bleſſings may fall. The lot is caſt, but 
the whole diſpoſal is of the Lord : were there no 
Inequalities here, there would be the leſs need of 
a retribution hereafter. | : 
Neither perfe& virtue, nor gn happineſs, 
can poſſibly be obtained in this life; each, after 
all our well meant endeavours, will be differently 
. compounded 
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compounded in the characters of men, and hap- 
pineſs and miſery variouſly. diſpenſed ; and ſo it 
neceſſarily muſt be, unleſs we were otherwiſe 
_ conſtituted, could be omni ſcient to foreſee, or fo 


independent as not to be ſubje& to accidents. 
But this nnn neither 


ought we to expect the tranſcendent perfections 
of the deity, in - animated duſt and aſhes. We, 
as all things here, are but effects of that original 
cauſe; conſequently cannot be abſolutely - perfect; 
parts only of that grand univerſal plan, which is 
but partly revealed, and very imperfectly compre- 
hended; and no wonder if liable to numberleſs ob- 
jections, occaſioned by our ignorance, which on that 
account we are too apt to miſcall irregularities, as 
if perfectly acquainted with all the ſecret powers 
of nature, the infinite chain of cauſes and effects, 
ourſelves the infallible ſtandards of all Perfection. 
But whatever ſeeming or real irregularities there 
are in the moral or natural world, the ſupreme 
wiſdom knows how, as infinite power is beſt able 
to compoſe, and adjuſt them, to reconcile the 
_ jarring motions of this tumultuous ſtate, and 
make all the greateſt diſorders. uniformly- to 
contribute to the moſt perfect harmony. We at 
preſent can only tell what. is relatively good or 
evil; but to point out the faults of this ſyſtem, 


we cannot pretend from partial conceptions, with- 


out viewing at once the whole ſcheme and con- 


duct 
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duct of providence, ſince all our ideas are inade- 
_ quate and imperfect. But as we are fully aſſured 
there will be a future ſtate, and whilſt we are here 
in this periſhing tabernacle of fleſh, we are, 
- notwithſtanding all the changes and chances of 
this mortal life, under the direction of unerring 
providence, though we ſee but in part, as through 
a glaſs darkly, yet hereafter we ſhall face to face ; 
let us, at leaſt, be contented, eaſy in our preſent 
condition, patient under preſſures, reſigned to 

the Almighty. 

Did we but confider how many good things we 
have received, how much-we enjoy more than 
we deſerve, we ſhould have leſs reaſon to murmur, 
more to be thankful. What is proſperity or ad- 
verſity, upon the whole, perhaps we may be in- 
competent judges of; and the diſtributions of each 
may be more equal, than we are apt to imagine; 
though none are ſo happy as to be exempt from 
misfortunes, none are ſo miſerable as to be deſtitute 
of mercies. Could we but make a true eſtimate 
of life, did we not multiply imaginary evils into 
real; did we not, from too great a ſenſibility, dwell 
too much on our. own, or make the complicated 
miſeries of all men applicable only to ourſelves ; 
notwithſtanding all our misfortunes, though fre- 
_ quently our faults, we ſhould have no more rea- 
ſon to deſpiſe life, than we have to be fond of it; 


if we had not with our pains and uneaſineſs, 
comforts 


is omniſcient, the ends he 
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comforts and conveniences ; if our ſorrows were 
notintermixed with, or ſucceeded by pleaſures ; 
and if all our proſpects were to be terminated by 
death, all beyond but clouds and darkneſs ; we 
might have ſome ſhadow of complaining : But 
- fince this is not our ſtate of continuance, being 
all of us but ſtrangers and ſojourners, as all our 
fathers before us; this life but the infancy of our 
beings, extending to a farther exiſtence ; this the 
time allotted us for the improving our virtues, 
exerciſing our faith, aud acquiring the neceffary 
qualifications ; it's days rightly improved will not 
be mere vanity, but life be a neceffary ftage, 
death an infallible gate to immortality, and a ma- 
turity of bliſs in reverſion. In this view our 
trorzbles are but to wean us from the vanities of 
| this world, to ſet our affections on things above, 
and not on the periſhable things of the earth ; 


and all that we have to do is, only to pak. 


things temporal, that we finally loſe not 
the things ext. ing then our maker 


deſigned us for are moſt 
prudent, worthy for God to give, and man to 
rie 
WF if we are not wanting 
to ourſelves, will be for our happineſs: all things 
wi * 

which 
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which are but for a moment, will work for us 
eternal weight of glory. Although 
the — ſhall not bloſſom, neither ſhall fruit 
de in the vines; the labour of the olive ſhall fail, 
and the fields ſhall yield no meat, the flock ſhall 
de cut off from the fold, and there ſhall be no 
herd in the ſtalls: yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my falvation. Since they 
that ſow in tears ſhall infallibly reap in joy; and 
he that now goeth on his way weeping, and bear- 
eth forth good ſeed, ſhall doubtleſs come again 
in joy, and bring his ſheaves with him 

The conſideration of ſuch es molt combs 
be a ground of much conſolation to the faithful, 
when under affliction, though enough to embitter 
the ſweeteſt enjoyments of the profligate, though | 
never ſo proſperous: the one a powerful encou- 
— riguaen to. every thing Japdable, the other an 
effectual diſſuaſive from every thing diſhoneſt. 
As ſuch, knowing theſe terrors, the apoſtles per- 
ſuaded, and from the rewards, encouraged their 
converts to endure perſecution, ſuffering patiently. 
| To confider, that amidſt all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, we have an im- 
mortal, and invariable protector; (whoſe habi- 
tation, though in the higheſt of heavens, the 
earth is full of his boùnty;) that he condeſcends 
to behold what is done here below ; that we his 
ag _* Habakkuk, fl. 17, 18. 
os "WR creatures 
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creatures, the work of his hands, are under the 
inſpection of his unerring providence, whoſe om- 
nipotence is our ſafe-guard, muſt certainly inſpire a 
true Believer, who waits for conſolation, with 
joyful thoughts, and a moſt pleaſing expectation ; 
enable him, however of himſelf inſufficient, yet 
knowing his ſufficiency will be from above, to run 
his race, how difficult ſoever, not only with a re- 
ſigned, but a very chearful temper; as knowing 
by whom, and for what intentions it 
was ſet before him: and to look on the diffi- 
Jag as what might be expected in a ſtate of 
probation, a militant ſtate; and what are till 
conquerable by the ſhield of faith, and the ſword 
of the ſpirit ;—that if, in this pilgrimage, there are 
eth in him; there are refreſhing waters of comfort 
from the everlaſting fountains of life. If, on the 
way, he meets with ſome things leſs entertaining, 
than his too ſanguine expectations had promiſed 
him, the leſs dangerous are they, as the leſs flat- 
tering, and leſs tempting : however, he is but a 
gueſt, that tarrieth for a night; the next return- 
ing ſun ariſes with brighter luſtre to diſſipate his 
gloomy thoughts ; diffuſing a benign, and refreſh- 
ing influence on all around it : it ſhews him, elſe- 


moſt curious attention, and chear him by enlighten- 


ing his — After all, „— 


where, things more delightful; ſufficient to raiſe his 
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the future; and the fewer the charms, to alienate 
his affections from things more worthy of them. 
What dangers he accidentally meets with, he will 
not reckon neceſſarily deſigned him as diſcourage- 


nv — cold 2 
more convenient opportunities, for exerting him- 
ſelf :. afflictions he will make no other account of, 
than as exerciſes of his virtues; and the difficul- 


ties, only as trials of his faith, as inſtances of Gods 


love, to perfect his obedience: all, as an earneſt 
of his acceptance; as thought worthy of being in- 
vited to imitate the example of Chriſt ; to ſtand 
his death, to obtain eternal life, an infinite reward 
for his conſtancy in believing, and perſeverance in 
well-doing : and laſtly, thu others may be ex- 
cited to tread in his ſteps, as he followed Chriſt's, 
to glorify God through his mercy ; and together 
to be made partakers of his glory, 

For toconfider him further not only as our pre- 
ſent preſerver, in this beginning of life, but as a ſa- 
viour and ſovereign judge, at the end of it, to whom 
we are accountable for all our tranſactions in it; 
that each will be in righteouſneſs judged, all inequa- 
ties with equity adjuſted ; „* 

1 | 
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ſtrength of temptation, and weakneſs of reaſon ; 
all our imperfect ſervices, through his meritorious 
ſufficiency, not only accepted, but immenſely re- 
warded ; offences, repented of, not only not im- 
puted, but entirely blotted out; and laſtly, that 
. pe ja ER 
exalted, and glotified; and the foul, though long 

rn 
larged and purified ; to ſee him as he is, and to be 
holy as he is holy ; muſt be a much greater ground 
of faith, and aſſurancę of hope; and to have 
this hope 182 by a a being whoſe empty 
perience, en 
lible truth of revelation, nay a living evidence 

given of it, by one riſing from the dead ; more 


e 


hs ale of ratios, 
However, let us further ſee, 1 from 
che nature of man, and the cirſtumſtances of his 
condition at preſent, there are not apparent marks 
of theſe truths in this moral adminiſtration. 

 Suppoling Man, at preſent, in an imperfect 
State, yet to his human nature rightly adapted ; 

for if we ſuppoſe him more perfect, his faculties 


are 


* 
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are not at once complete, but gradually im- 
— „ W 


with inherent ſeeds of depravation, and mortality, 
not originally thus, but ſuperinduced, or contrafted: 


one part of him allied to the very brutes, grove- 
ling in filth, or tending to ſenſuality; the other 
of an angelical eſſence, with any earthly tranſitory 
pleaſure inſatiate; at a more permanent, and ſpi- 
ritual fruition ſtill aiming: who can imagine him 
hither ſent, only to be expoſed to ſuch numberleſs 
ls, and perverted to irregularities; now liable 
to corruption from this very conſtitution, at beſt 
to dream of fancied happineſs, to be groſsly de- 
luded, he knows not how, all his frail life, of- 
ten with vanity, always with vexation, and he 
knows not for what; or, after a few, and evil 
many long and tedious ones, in daily labour, and 
hard conflict, to acquire a few virtues, and thoſe 
not free from allays of ſome kind of fin; after 


the toil of confirming them „ to 
be 


vho can imagine him of ſuch a mixed conſtitution, 
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de deprived of the fruits of this labour; all his 
expectations, however promiſing, at once cut off; 
that vital ſpark of his, after all it's aſpirings quite 
extinguiſhed; himſelf after having been in ho- 
nour, and, without underſtanding, to paſs away like 
a ſhadow, without a ſurviving trace of his having 
ever exiſted, dying like the very beaſts that pe- 
riſh? Aſſuredly no one can think fo— no one 
that conſiders him as being what he is; and his 
maker a God of infinite goodneſs and truth. 
No one, laſtly, that views him as compound- 
cd of an organized body, till increafing in ſtrength 
as in years, till it comes to it's intended maturity, 
yet of a foul of an immaterial and fpiritual eſ- 
ſence, which actuates that machine, which ad- 
vances in knowledge, till unfolding its Powers, 
in infancy quite dormant, in een 
ever ripened, ever diſplaying more ſurprizing en- 
dowments, ever ſtretching itte into higher de- 
grees of perfection, can look on himſelf other- 
wiſe than as a ſojourner on this earth, a paſſenger 
from death unto liſe — a candidate for immor- 
tality — an intended inhabitant of heaven: that 
the body finks into the very duſt out of which it 
was taken, the other aſpiring at ſomething con- 
nee 
That this may farther appear, conſider 
him, eſpecially, as a ſubject of God's moral ad- 
miniſtration, in the MEIN view he was de- 
ſigned 
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ſigned for here, to qualify him for an hereafter, as 
a moral agent, accountable for his actions, and 
capable of rewards and puniſhments preſent, or fu- 
ture; that is, the proper object of a retribution. 

As moral government implies a liberty in 
its ſubjects, and preſcribes to them laws (or 
rather rules) confiſtent with that liberty, with 
ſuch ſanctions as would ſeem rather perſuaſive, 
than penally coercive, with obligatory motives 
rather to encourage, than force an obedience; 
man, under that government, is made a freely reli- 
gious, as he is a reaſonable being, (for reaſon 
will ſhew him his duty, it's fitneſs perſuade, and 
conſcience enforce it, ) capable of underſtanding 
the laws of his nature, of good and of evil, and, 
with the leaſt degree of experience, capable of 
diſtinguiſhing pleaſure from pain; and, which is 
agreeable to and perfective of his nature, and which 
is deſtructive and providentially odious ; that is, 
which is the object of deſire, or diſlike ; of. his 
choice or rejection: the one, by it's beauty, as 
neceſſarily claiming his election, when clearly 
perceived, as the other by it's deformity exciting 
his averſion. Yet as he is, as it were, neceſſary 
in his approbation, he is voluntary in his acts; 
as he hath an underſtanding to apprehend, he 
has a judgment to direct, and a free will to fol- 
low, or not, that direction: therefore rightly ac- 
countable for all his acts, in conſequence of that 


previous 
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previous eliction. Matter we ſee is governed 


neceſſarily: as ſuch it invariably obſerves the laws, 


and anſwers every'end of 1 ; yet is, ho- 
— But man, by his Gee will 
to chuſe, and underſtanding to uſe whatever 
means he pleaſes to accompliſh his ends, deter- 
mines himſelf the meaſure of purſuit; as ſuch, is 
rewardable or puniſhable according to the de- 
_ OE NG Wr 
| powers, in more advanced ſtations, the 
obligations, influenced by like motives, to the 
anſwering the fame intentional laws of their be- 
ings, he cannot help inferring alſo, that accord- 
ing to their rank and relation, they are to perform 
a more excellent ſervice. For to ſuppoſe thoſe 
or ſanctions not enforced by a proper authority, 
15 * 5 


— — — 
miniſtration, as iniquity does, cannot, however, 
he may permit it for a Seaſon, finally cannot, eſ- 
cape with impunity : and on the contrary, that 
which is agreeable to his will, and correſponds to 
his intentions, muſt receive e his approbation, and 


* 
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probably meet with his favour, in this, or another 
| ſtate of exiſtence. 

Nowy that virtue has a particular blefling, at 
all, annexed to it, complacency here, and eternal 
life hereafter, is an act of that favour. 

That, where there are no merits to balance 
unworthineſs, God ſhould however pardon of- 
„ e an act 
of the moſt te favour. 
rr after 
all, be accepted, muſt be a higher inſtance of 
But laſtly, that he ſhould ſubjoin an infinity 
of reward, as a counterbalance to any temporary 
pleaſures of vice, muſt be an inſtance of much 
wiſdom in his adminiſtration; and to deter from 
thoſe acts, by an eternal weight of duniſ e. t, 
muſt be a higher inſtance of the greateſt pru- 
dence, ruling with all power. 

All ak peluce rovelatien gives Kght into ; moſt 
of them reaſon can trace, and afſents to; many of 
them the common courſe of nature, as I may 
hereaſter prove, gives inſtances of, the reſt muſt 


K a clearer 
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O N 
MORAL PERFECTION. 


ERFECTION here is, for the moſt 

part, ideal; we expect it in things which 
have it not, and which can give, at beſt, 
but very faint ideas of it; and where it is moſt, 
we can perceive but a little, and muſt make up 
the reſt in conjecture. We judge of it by a 
ſtandard, which is alſo ideal: and whatever there 
be, if we perceive it not, ſo far to us it is no 
the greater our acquiſitions are, the keener is 
our reliſh, and the ſtronger our judgment; and 
by continual exerciſe, we may ſo far improve, as 
that few objects will affect us, none be able to 
ſatisfy us. This is very remarkable among con- 

noifſeurs, and the ingenious of every art and pro- 
 feffion; that with ſome, ſcarce a Raphael can paſs 
without cenfure, or Homer without being criti- 
cized : they may have their faults, though it is 
not for us to pretend to point them out. 
Yet it has been a queſtion, Whether the plea- 
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fare of the critic, or connoiſſeur, be equal to 
that of the common reader, or judge of any art : 
certain it is, that the latter are pleaſed with many 
things, which affect the former only with ſur- 
prize, at the badneſs of fbeir taſte. 
If it be true, that the niceſt men have the 
naſtieſt ideas, much of that pleaſure, which other- 
wiſe they might, with leſs delicate minds, per- 

ceive, 1s alleviated from the alloy of diſagreeable 
ſenſations, perpetually intruding. 

Such, for their quiet, ſhould do ſomewhat like 
thoſe, who are continually taking ſnuff, to avoid 

the mixture of ſmells, which in their walks, too 
| officiouſly offer themſelves, to their over delicate 
noſes. As I would not obtrude them, I would not 
adviſe to rake, into channels for delicacy ; 
neither would I have them think every thing 
uſeleſs, becauſe diſagreeable; or wrong, for being 
at firſt offenſive. The beſt way of avoiding the 
worſt, is by copying the beſt things: the relin- 
quiſhing imperfections, is a great ſtep towards 


the attainment of the contrary perfection; and a 


certain way of not being moleſted, by that worſt 
of evils, diſcontent. 
| He who is accuſtomed only to his own way, is 
not able to judge fo well of theirs, who, by trying a 
variety, find perfections in the many, which a are not 
to be found in any one individual. | 

The beauty of nature conſiſts in that va- 
riety; and imperfections are only lower de- 

K k 2 grees 
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degrees of perfection, which are neceſſary, as 
under-parts, to the finiſhing any noble, or mag- 
nificent piece. A learned microſcopic eye will 
diſcover many blemiſhes, which paſs off, well 
enough, with leſs curious obſervers; nay, are often 
gazed at as beauties, by the undiſcerning vulgar. 
| Every thing comes to us coloured, and till that 
glare be ſtript off, and we can look through that 
veil, our perceptions may be leſs juſt : even the 
light itſelf comes to us with it's colours: every 
thing in nature preſents them: and thoſe only, 
I believe, who have ſeen it without the medium 
of the aqueous humour of the eye, have ever 
perceived it, in it's genuine, inexpreſſibly ſpark- 
ling whiteneſs or brightneſs, which for common 
uſe is not ſo proper, and therefore ſuffers a 
refraction. If we pleaſe, we may quarrel with 
this diſpoſition of nature, when we ought rather 
with ourſelves, for not rightly examining. How 
much eaſier is he, and better does he, who fix- 
ing his mind on the divine, as a true ſtandard of 
all human perfection, lays it down as an invari- 
able rule, that whatever infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſs does, is wiſeſt and beſt : who endeavours as 
well as he can, to reconcile ſeeming irregularities, 
attributing them rather to our miſapprehenſion 
of them and their cauſes, - and ignorance of their 
_ uſes; who, the more he examines, the more rea- 
fon he finds to lament, that he knows ſo little; 
1 1 though 
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though grateful, that he knows not leſs; ſufficiently 


py in the infinite mercies of God, and the all- ſuf- 
ficient merits and mediation of his Saviour, the ſolu- 
tion of the one, and the remiſſion of the other. 
If he is in the wrong, as no man is infallible, 
he is glad of better information, as ever open to 
conviction, prejudiced never but in favour of 
truth : ſhould he think unfavourably of any, as 
no man can always avoid it; he is much better 
pleaſed to find himſelf miſtaken, and diſpoſed to 
aſk pardon; than to be able to juſtify himſelf by 
any real accuſation, or perſiſt in any vexatious 
recrimination : neither fond of paſſing over virtues, 
nor exaggerating failings ; willing, rather to dwell 
on the fair fide, than diſguſt himſelf, or diſpleaſe 
others, by entering into the dark; delighted with 
repreſentations, elevated by examples of the dig- 
nity of human nature, ſorry to find there are any 
to contraſt, any ſo mean as to debaſe it, or any 
wicked enough, in order to fatisfy a ſplenetic 
humour, tFat can odiouſly miſrepreſent it. If he 
cannot ſpeak well, chuſing rather to be ſilent, 
where that filence is not criminal, than to ſpeak 
ill, much leſs do ill, to any. 


on SUCCESS. 


IH E ſucceſs of men, ſetting out in life, 
with equal fortunes, and abilities, is ge- 
| © © nerally found to be as different, as their 
applications, and employments have been various. 
Some of them naturally tend to great honours ; 
and ſome of them, ſeem as it were, to come into 
the world, with a good poſt or benefice tacked 
to them. Fortune has her favourites; and a 
por toner e 
„ ee eee 
fands; and a word in ſeaſon, or an 
Wale, has done more towitth it, than u Whede 
e 
Sales blow full into the fails of ſome, 
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prudence, and circumſpection, with a bleſſing on 
them, will ſupercede the neceſſity of other unin- 
telligible principles; and a wiſe man, will leave 
as little to them, as to chance or accident. In 
common tranſactions, ſome men preſume more 
on the juſtneſs of their cauſe, than they ought, 
tice, than the preſent circumſtances admit, or 
an ordinary providence grants. Well-laid ſchemes, 
generally have their intended iſſues, yet time and 

chance happen to all men : the lot is caſt, but 
the whole diſpoſal is of the Lord. His benevo- 
lence, like the fun, is univerſally extenſive ; it's 
influence, is according to the diſpoſition of thoſe 
it falls on: the ſun may ſhine, and the heavens 
drop down their fatneſs, but it is as the tempe- 
rature of the foil, and he that waters, giveth the 
increaſe. The particular improvements are as our 
endeavours, much is owing to our choice of 
means, more to our exertion of them; he may 
give us opportuoities, but if he gives us not grace 
to improve them; if we have deſert, if he gives 
us not favourers to ſee, and friends to promote it, 
our fruits will be abortive, as our endeavours inef- 
fectual. We are placed here, as on a conſpi- 
cuous theatre; the part aſſigned to us, is ſeldom 
of our own choofing, not always of our own 
liking : it may be a low, or what is worſe, a tra- 
K ſhall pleaſe the maſter of the 


drama: 
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drama: our ſkill is ſeen in the right manage- 
ment of it, and our merit is in anſwering the ap- 
pointment of the director, in neither deſcending 
below, or exerting ourſelves above our part : and 
our applauſe will be in proportion to our per- 
formance; if deſcending, without meanneſs; if 
riſing, without pride; acting up to the propriety 

of our character, and the dignity of the drama. 

All men have not equal abilities, neither have 
they an equal occafion for them; a moderate 
| ſhare is ſufficient for moſt men; had they more, 
it might probably make them uneaſy, ſet them 
above their ſtation, in which they can be moſt. 
uſeful; ever aiming at others they cannot get; or 
if they could, are unqualified to diſcharge. The 
greateſt offices require more a good heart than 
head. The brighteſt parts are the moſt delicate, 
and not ſo capable of drudgery : their ſpirits being 

too fine, and volatile, for fuch hard, and ſteady 
employments : the moſt important are the moſt 
laborious. 

Every one cannot ſuſtain a | ſhining charaQter, 
or fill a high poſt; but every one may, and muſt 
of neceſſity, ſome ; and he that cannot do what 
he would, muſt endeavour to do what he can. 
have not the fame opportunities, nor equal 
ſkill to improve them. There is a diffidence at- 
tending the firſt attempts; a certain modeſty from 
„ ; and a conſciouſneſs of defects, which 


impedes 


ww. 
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and many men have been found to ſurpaſs even 


and prevent them, envying them the * ant 
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impedes us from riſing to any thing grand: even 


merit wants the ſunſhine of favour, to ſkreen it 


from the blaſts of envy, the inſinuations of ma- 


lice, and to blunt the griding tooth of hate, and 


the foul tongue of ſlander : fear is an imperfection; 
and an enemy to enterprizes; nothing is to be 
done without ſpirit and reſolution; and the 
weightier the affair, our courage muſt riſe in pro- 
portion: what is our duty, is firſt to be enquired; 
next, how to diſcharge it. Not to ſucceed, is not 
fo ſcandalous, as not to attempt it ; no one knows 
what he can do, till he has made the trial, and 


many things put on the appearance of impoſlibi- 


lities, which ſcarce have the ſhadow of difficulties: 


themſelves, only by endeavouring to excel others. 
The moſt learned have not been of that ſervice 

to the world, which their ſtudies might have en- 

abled them to be; their recluſe way of life having 


given them a baſhfulneſs almoſt inſuperable, and 
_ ſometimes a fear, leſt they ſhould forfeit that eſti- 


mation they think they are held in. Among the 


- multitude of pretenders, they expectto be ſought 


out, by judges as diſcerning, and as much efteeming 


the ſame ſtudies as themſelves; whilſt others, with» 


out half their learning, but more knowledge of the 


world, avail themſelves of their backwardneſs, and 


the injudiciouſneſs of patrons, cunningly ſtep forth | 


Vor. II. Ll us 
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us the fruits of their labour. Alas! we do not 
make ſufficient allowances for our particular at- 
tachments, and other's averſions; they have 
not the ſame reliſh, nor value; and our taſte 1s 
acquired, and may be too blindly indulged, for a 
particular humour, to the negle& of other things 
far more momentous, and more deſerving our 
notice ; but that a weak partiality, a long habit 
have blinded us, every thing 1 1s to be eſtimated 
from it's uſe ; weighed in this balance, many a 
manly perſuit is but a childiſh toy, many a philo- 
ſophical reſearch only a folemn kind of trifling, 
perſued out of idleneſs, for want of better en- 
ployment. The generality, more led by faſhion 
than judgment, are apt to admire thoſe things, which 
they do not underſtand : if we underſtand what we 
are ſo fond of, and profeſs to admire, tis well. 


THIS 8TAT * 
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Fr 


HIS, being only a ſtate of Probation, is 
for diſcipline, than recompence ; to ex- 
erciſe, than reward our obedience. Here life. 
and death are ft before ua, chu we which we 
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will. The bleflings are common, becauſe for 
the improvement of all, if they will but properly 


uſe them; the evils, for a terror to, and correc- 
tion of all, if they will but repent, and amend by 


them. And as irregular, and unequal, as things 


may ſeem at preſent ; did we not too much over- 
rate our merits, and paſs over our manifold errors, 
and imprudencies, which make the greater part of 
them; we might ſee many things to value, which, 
becauſe common, we are too apt to deſpiſe ; more 

to regard as good, through ignorance e 
i; many bleſſings conferred on the righteous, 
for which they ought to be thankful, even in their 
afflictions; and many puniſhments inflicted on 
offenders, which we ought to deprecate, even in 
their ſeemingly good things: And many more 
are rightly reſerved, for a more equal diſpenſation, 
when the interwoven intereſts, of the good, and 
bad, at preſent obſtructing, ſhall ceaſe; when 
the complicated nature of mixed actions is ſolved ; 
and the ſecrets of all hearts, and inviſible fprings 
of all actions unfolded : till then, we ought to be 
contented, knowing that if we ſuffer for Chriſt, 
we ſhall alſo be glorified with him; and thoſe 
light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
ſhall work for us, an exceeding, eternal weight 
of glory, while we look not at the periſhable 


things which are ſeen, but at thoſe eternal things 


winch arci not ken; and blciled are thoſe, who, 
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| tough they hive ne ern them, yer have be- 


lieved them. 

Which, laſtly, may be more clearly deduced 
from the notion of God, and his moral government. 
For he ſhall judge the folk ; and govern 


tte nations upon earth. 


That there ſhould be one event always, to the 
righteous, and to the wicked, to him that ſacri- 
ficeth, and to him that worſhipeth not; that no 
difference ſhould be made betwixt good, and evil 
in moral agents, and that iniquity, in conſequence, 
ſhould be always with impunity ; this be far from 
a rightequs ruler ; from one of the cleareſt know- 
ledge to diſcern a difference, and the greateſt 
power to make a diſtinction. Ta communicate 
as much happineſs to the worſt, as to the beſt, 


and moſt deſerving, cannot be for the greateſt 


good of the univerſe, but muſt be deſtructive of 
the moral part of it; muſt tend to make iniquity | 
abound, by lefſening the force of the rewards of 
virtue ; ' muſt undermine the foundation of every 
thing amiable, by not making vice ſufficiently 
odious ; at leaſt, muſt deter from the -purſuit of 
what will be eventually found not worth the ac- 
quiſition : beſides the encouragement it muſt give 
to a criminal, indolence, it muſt fruſtrate the de- 
ſign of our very exiſtence. 4 
However infinite the goodneſs of God may 
ſem, as i implies the yuh derfection, it 
* 
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muſt be morally bounded in it's nature, and "2 
ly regulated as to it's exerciſe : it muſt then have a 
proportionate regard to the intereſts of virtue, and 
the dictates and rules of impartial juſtice ; though 
it's rigour it may moderate, by making cquatable 


allowances, for unavoidable errors. 

As juſtice muſt be thus tempered with cle- 
mency; proportioning the chaſtiſement, to the 
degrees, and circumſtances, of the offence, 
weighing the ſtrength of temptations, with the 
frailties of nature; goodneſs muſt be directed 
by wiſdom ; and compaſſion be regulated, by 
the rule of right. A regard then muſt be had, to 
the effential diſtinctions of virtue and vice, for 
a terror | to the wickedly inclined, as for the 
— of the well - diſpoſed; as much for 
the puniſhment of actual tranſgreſſors, as the 
praiſe of them that do well. And, though a 
ſtate of probation, requires not an immediate in- 
terpoſition of juſtice, allowing the human liberty 
of chuſing, and acting; yet, for the intereſts 
of virtue, and reaſons of good government, ſome 
tokens of reſpect, ſome viſible evidence of a re- 
gard may be expedient, or ſome aſſurances gi- 
ven of it, to raiſe a probable expectation, to a 
ſure and certain hope; to animate the faith of 
the afflicted, and to counter-ballance the many 
temptations to ill. 

The rewards and puniſhments, of a future ſtate, 


We 
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as perceivable by the eye of faith, and not of ſight, 
therefore, in a manner, inviſible to the natural man, 
can have little credit, and leſs influence, with. pro- 
feſſed libertines; and, but very little, with regard to 
the generality of thoſe, who call themſelves Belizvers, 
whenſoever they think them at a great diſtance. 
For this reaſon, ſome ſecret intimations are not far 
from every one of them; ſome inward dread, 
or miſgivings of conſcience, at the commiſfion of 
vice; and ſome ſhame, and compunction, at the 
remembrance of it ; many preſent preſages, and 
anticipations of future things; many more re- 
wards on virtue, than our uneaſy, and ever diſ- 
fatisfied tempers, are willing to ſee, or acknow- 
ledge ; and more puniſhments of the wicked, 
though not what their crimes deſerve, yet their 
notice of, or care to ee Ang; and oa 
the whole, more equalities, and an exacter diſ- 
tribution, through the providence of Gad, and of 
good men and magiſtrates, in the preſent diſpen- 
fation, than our too ſanguine expectations, from 
over-rating our merits, or envy at the ſucceſs 
and merit of others, can readily acquieſce in. 
A due conſideration of which, would ſhew us, 
that many, of what we think defects in them, 
are from the difficiencies of our conceptions 
and moſt of our wants, more imaginary, . than 
real; the cravings, rather of 5 than na- 


ture. 
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ture, and which ought to be accounted as the 
| and curſe of an unbridled appetite ; 

the moderate indulgence of which, in virtue, is 
attended with no pain, but much ſatisfaction; 
but when exceſſive, though otherwiſe ſweet, be- 
comes diſguſting, and painful. Wherefore, na- 
ture, in itſelf, is ſatisfied with a little; when de- 
praved, it is boundleſs in it's views, reſtleſs in all 
its purſuits, and inſatiate in all it's attainments 
which are often vain, and always vexatious. This 
is labour and forrow, the contented are happily 


rangers to; — evincing, that if they are denyed 


ſome few ſeeming conveniencies, (rather the ob- 


jects of their compaſſion, than defire,) it is be- 
carſe they are improper for their ſtate, and would 
_ endanger their integrity, and embitter their hap- 
pineſs; for many vices are avoided, in narrow 
circumſtances, which are the certain confequences 
of luxurious indulgence: — that if they are made 
ſenſible of ſome ills, it is for their greater good; 
if made confcious of imperfection, it is in order 
to make them the more perfect; even from 
their weakneſſes, to perfect their ſtrength: If 
made ſuſceptible of fear, it is for their avoiding 
of danger; if of ſhame, for their averſion of tur- 
pitude, and protection of innocence ; if of anger, 
for an indignation againſt vice; if of diſhonour, 
for the aſpiring after every thing praiſe-worthy. 
So that whatever thin gs are pure, whatever are 
lovely, 
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_tovely, and whatever of good report, if there be 


perfection! 
Let, nes he acid things, and 


_ difpoſes all their events, in a way often imper- 
ceptible to us, therefore uncertain, though in his 


_ determinate councils, ſure ; various in the means 


to the general 


. er L from a cauſe we 


of our living, and having our * Cod, yet 
.influetices are ſo ſecret, fo hard 
to be — from com nog. cauſes, that we 


his cooperating 


as are moſt familiar, ad neai 

that plan has à variety of parts, many not diſ- 
cernadle, and all, as to the event, infinitely pro- 
greſſive, reaching to another ſtate of endleſs du- 
ration; and fince the uſes of many, and the iffues 


chat in kindneſs to us; we ſhould: not be conten- 
tous; neither be cenſurin what we: do not un- 


Vor. II. at 8 h M m derſtand, 


ü ; but his ways in 
prodigy. cy rn 


and meaſures of operation, though with reference 
end, immutably the fame in ef- 
fect; as we know ſo little a part of his provi- 
dential plan, that we often call that chance, 
which is only our ignorance of an event we 


_—_— and as 


of moſt things, are in wiſdom. hid from us, and 
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derſtand ; nor calling that evil, which in it's con- 
nection, and application, may be beneficial ; not 
weighing the defigns, not diſcerning their rela- 
tions: ſince we ſee not enough for an occaſion to 
cenſure, though more than enough to admire ; 
neither raſhly preſuming on any proſperous acci- 
dents, as we know not their cauſes; nor deſpair- 
ing under adverſe ones, as we ſee not the end of 
them; much leſs rejoicing at any one's misfor- 
tune, or repining at his ſucceſs: for all theſe 
things are good to the godly; ſo to ſinners they 
are turned into evil. 
There is no good thing that has not irs imi- 
tative, or contrary evil: happy is he, who knows 
what he ſhould chuſe, by avoiding what is detri- 
mental; who uſes this world, not as abuſing it 
or himſelf; and things temporal, in a fubſer- 
vieney to thoſe eternal: who practiſes with pru- 
_ dence, what he knows to be his duty; and truſts 
for what he knows not the iſſue, to providence : 
ſatisfied, from that infinite knowledge, that no- 
thing comes to paſs, but through his direction, 
or permiſſion ; that all events are foreknown to 
him, and diſpoſed by him, who knows our ne- 
ceſſities, before we aſk, and the propriety of what 
we aſk ; perfectly aſſured, that the Lord will be 
with us, while we are with him; that if we ſeek 


him, he will be found of us; but if we forfake 


W. n Whatever then are our 
| misfortunes, 
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misfortunes, we ſhould do well to confider, whe- 
ther they were not our faults; if fo, we may 
thank ourſelves, and learn to do better; if other- 
wiſe, we ſhould praiſe, and magnify him, who 
knows beſt how to uſe them, to his own glory, 
and the good of his creatures. As they are of 
his will, and we of his hands, ſuch a refignation 
becomes us as our duty, and this duty will be 
for our happineſs. 
At preſent, it may be as impoſſible to fathom 
the depths of his wiſdom, as the extent of his 
power, and bounty towards us ; but this we know, 
that his tender mercies are over all his works; 
and that none are fo miſerable, as to be deſtitute 
of his goodneſs ; though too many are ſo blind, 
as not to be duely ſenſible of it; or fo accuſtomed 
to it, as to overlook it. Wherefore, a modeſt and 
ingenuous temper will endeavour to inform him- 
ſelf in thoſe natural things, that are adequate to 
him, and learn not to deſpiſe any ſpiritual things, 
that are above him: ſenſible of his inability to 
judge perfectly of his maker's proceedings, he 
will be inclined to think favourably, of what he 
cannot comprehend fully ; that the ſame unifor- 
mity runs through the unſeen, as in the * 
that are moſt apparent. 
In the moral world, as he delights in the 
; excellencies, he will not be dwelling on the ble- 
miſhes of it; much leſs heightening, or contri- 

M m2 buting 
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ang. to the weakneſſes of it. The fame good 
ſenſe, which teaches him to be modeſt, with 
regard to himſelf, will ſhew him the neceſſity 
of being often pitiful, always courteous, to others; 
as knowing the difficulties of upright conduct, 
more apt to commend a laudable endeavour, than 
to blame, for any unſucceſsfulneſs in the execution. 
As to ſucceſs, however it may be hoped for, 
when well intended and ſought after, it can 
be commanded, no more than perfection can 
poſſibly be expected, in any human undertakings: 
and what is proſperous or adverſe, we may, on 
the whole, be incompetent judges of. Such a 
one, therefore, will be cautious of cenſuring, as 
modeſt in eſtimating : if grieved at obſerving the 
failings of any, he will have the greater compla- 
cency, in contemplating their virtues ; more 
forward to alleviate, than to exaggerate any ills ; 
ever averſe to the adding, by deteſtable arts, 
to thoſe they are already too ſubject to by nature ; 
truſting in the wiſdom, and leaving them to the 
diſpoſal of him, who governs, at preſent, all the 
nations of the earth ; who, hereafter, with righte- 
ouſneſs will judge the world, and the people 
with equity. : 


The 
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The CONELUSION. 


OWEVER difficult it may be, for us, 
H to account for particular diſpenſations to 
| particular perſons ; as not knowing their 
peculiar circumſtances, and merit; and not making 
particular exceptions : and as we moſt commonly 
judge by general rules, and external appearances ; 
and of what we ſee, from what we feel ; and of 
others, from ourſelves; and therefore are incom- 
petent judges : though the misfortunes of life 
ſeem, for theſe reaſons, fortuitous, and indiſcri- 
minately happening to all; and no man can plead 
an exemption from them; and, in a natural 
view, are the lot, the indications, and fore- 
runners of our mortality : yet, in a religious 
view, they are not always the marks of God's 
wrath, nor inſtances of his vengeance, fince they 
are from our preſent changeable ſtate ; oftner 
for the trial of our faith; the exerciſe of pati- 
ence: in a moral view, they are incitements 
to us, to remove them by our induſtry, and, as 
much as we can, to guard againſt them by our 
vigilance; and by our perſeverance in well-doing, 
to cut off all occaſions of, and temptations to, 
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ill : and from our dear-bought experience, to re- 
flect on, and remark their cauſes, which brought 
them on us: on the whole, to learn a greater 
prudence in acting, and a better way of thinking. 
It was good for the Pfſalmiſt, that he had been 
in trouble, for then he learnt the ſtatutes, and 
meditated on the diſpenſations, and was led to 
vindicate the adminiſtration of God, towards men. 
And on the fame principles, in whatever ſtate he 
was, whether of plenty or want, the apoſtle karnt 
to be content ; as it was a virtue, like all others, 
to be learnt by a frequent meditation on the pre- 
ſent ſtate, as leading to a better ; . er . 
acts of diſcipline, to be trained up to humility, and 
fubmiſſion, in this ſchool of affliction; conſidering 
that, under providence, nothing happens merely 
by accident, or chance, another word for unex- 
pected effects, which we ſee not the immediate 
natural cauſe of; that every thing, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch our ignorance, is by the direction, or 


dodtherwiſe permiſſion, of the Almighty; ſtill ſub- 


ject to his will, and under his controul: though 


ſcemingly partial, intended for the general good, 
and for our particular improvement, to perfect us 


F  ' by our very ſufferings; to be then the continual 
E  _ -remembrancers of what our ſtate is, of which, 
nin the ſunſhine of proſperity, we are fo apt to be 
* unmindful ; left we ſhould be diverted on our 


kD Journey, into the flowery paths of vice, and for- 


get 
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get that we are only ſojourners for a while, paſ- 

ſengers to another country, wherein dwelleth 

righteouſneſs; and that however for a time, we 
are dignified or diſtinguiſhed; yet all theſe muſt 
ceaſe ; that we are till all but men; men of like 
paſſions, and common frailties ; ſubje& alike to 
the ſame caſualties, and failures ; and that at the 
beſt, with Jacob we may ſay, few and evil have 
the days of the years of our life been; the ſhort- 
neſs of which ſhould teach us the more eafily 
to number our days, that we may the more 
earneſtly apply our hearts to wiſdom ; not to that 
of being wanton, merry, and thoughtleſs, gene- 
rally the curſe on a prophane affluence ; not to 
the making a e for the ſatisfying our un- 


geovernable appetites here, but for the enjoyment 


of the beatific preſence of God hereafter. When 
therefore want threatens, or diſtreſſes are im- 
pending, then is the time to ſummon up our re- 
ſolution, and to arm ourſelves with courage to 
reſiſt the ſtroke, to ward it off with prudence; or, 
when unavoidable, to ſubmit to it with patience: 
but firſt, and always in the way of induſtry, to 
endeavour at that ſucceſs, and that bleſſing on - 
our endeavours, never granted to the indolent 
and undeſerving. | 
Croſſes are not to be confidered as 5 innls- | 
ments to our acting at all, but as affording time 


to review, and remedies to correct paſt errors 


= 


4 


tives of ill conduct; and even the diſeaſes may 


be conſidered as the efforts of nature, to throw 
off peccant humours, and to reſtore the conſti- 
tution to it's primitive health. The brighteſt ſun- 


ſhine, while it is diffipating ſome clouds, is al- 
ways inſenſibly attracting others: all our life is 
chequered with like lights and ſhades, which 
make the various colours, and characters of it; our 


greateſt art is, ſo to ſoften, blend, and 


them, as that the one may not obſcure, but add 
an heightening to the other. Some faults, tho 


often the free ſtrokes of a graceful negligence, by 


the eye of ſeverity, may be diſcovered in the 


| faireſt piece; | but if the beauties of it, thence oc- 
. ene are more confiderable than the blemiſhes, 
-Y xdour and conjecture muſt ſupply, what perfec- 
tion neither art has, or can add; or human na- 
5 can ever arrive at. 
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